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WHY READ THE BIBLE? 


HY read the Bible? At first sight it seems an impertinence 
even to ask such a question, seeing that the Bible is the 
Word of God. No other collection of books, however edifying, 
however literary, can claim to have God for their author. If, 
then, God has taken the trouble to reveal Himself to us in 
writing, we know that we should read what He has written. 
But this is an argument arising out of our reverence for God 
and His authority. What we want to discover Is reasons arising 
from a reading of the books themselves—rational reasons, if 
you will. And these are not immediately evident. One can well 
imagine an uninstructed person approaching the Bible for the 
first time and putting it aside disappointed and disillusioned. 
Why is it that what God has written is of such importance, 
and why is it that His message is so hard for us to understand? 
Why is it that for spiritual reading we tend to prefer The 
Imitation of Christ, the autobiography of St Teresa, or even a 
textbook of the spiritual life by Tanquerey? We ought not to 
allow our loyalty to the Church to make us intellectual hypo- 
crites or to force us to pretend that, by and large, priests or 
people have had to date any great knowledge of the Bible or 
love for it. Very few Catholics have ever read the whole of the 
Bible, the majority have no more than the sketchiest knowledge 
of the history of the Hebrew people and no knowledge whatever 
of the Prophets or the Wisdom literature. And there are a very 
large number who have never even heard of Abraham and 
Moses and the other great figures of the Old Testament. 
Cardinal Manning used to complain that Catholics had to 
be taught that the Bible was not on the Index. But such 
ignorance of the Old Testament could never have arisen were 
it not that priests themselves had ceased to read the Bible. 
Mgr Ronald Knox’s judgement that the clergy as a whole had 
very little love for the Bible, despite what they might say about 
the “good old Douay”’, is surely fair. He declared that, whilst 
staying at presbyteries up and down the country, he often used 
Vol. xLv1 321 x 
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to ask the P.P. for a Bible to verify some text. There would be 
an ominous pause. The P.P. would retire and then return after 
a while, visibly blowing the dust away from the sacred pages. 

It would be a subject of an essay in itself to rehearse the 
reasons for the decline in the Church in England of Biblical 
knowledge and reverence for the Word of God. First and fore- 
most, some would say, it could be traced to the time when the 
Fore-Mass ceased to fulfil its function of being a service of 
common prayer and instruction, interspersed with singing, 
When the people were no longer able to appreciate what 
prayers were being said for them or understand the Scripture 
readings, because they could not understand the ritual language 
used, then they ceased little by little to reverence it in the way 
they had done before. 

The liturgy sets the Word of God before us in the context of 
our own Christian worship and life and is the first place where 
it should be read. Nothing can replace the liturgy as the setting 
in which God’s Word ought to be proclaimed to the people. 
There used always to be at least two readings from Scripture, 
apart from the Gospel. A relic of this is seen still in the fact that 
there are two things to be sung or read after the Epistle—the 
Gradual and the Alleluia chant. Both the unity and the con- 
tinuity of the past and the present in the Christian religion 
were in this way made evident. The first reading was about 
some figure or event in the Old Testament; the second from the 
Prophets or St Paul, which fulfilled or explained the significance 
of the first reading. Finally, the whole thing found its complete 
verification in the words of Christ Himself. The solemn pro- 
cession with lighted candles, the incense, the silence in the 
church as all stood around the deacon: all this enhanced the 
final proclamation of God’s Word. “Man cannot live by bread 
only: there is life for him in all the words which proceed from 
the mouth of God.” 

Once the people had ceased to listen to the readings from 
Scripture in their true liturgical setting, they came to depend 
increasingly on the use preachers made of the Bible in theit 
sermons. Those who understood Latin could read the Bible for 
themselves. But this had its dangers and difficulties, and anywayf ; 
could be done only by the very few who had Bibles. The 
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Reformation took the Bible even further away from Catholics. 
Both sides annotated their texts with notes attacking the other. 
Further, it is a truism that each heresy tends to produce an 
opposite emphasis in Catholic teaching. The Reformers over- 
threw the reality of the entire sacramental system. They con- 





































































re- | centrated on the Word of God. The Bible and the Bible only 
the | was their cry. And this made reading the Bible a somewhat 
: of } Protestant business. 
ing, Nevertheless, the little group of Victorian Catholics in this 
hat | country in the last century probably knew their Bible better 
ture | than we do today when the practice of family Bible reading is a 
lage | thing of the past. There are plenty of reasons connected with 
way | our way of life to account for this. But it is also true that there 
are other reasons which people do not express, unless they have 
xt of } lapsed from the Church on account of them, or unless you put 
here | the words into their mouths and frame their difficulties for 
iting } them. 
ople. Good Catholics are still afraid of the perplexities that they 
ture, — know will seize them when they come across contradictions, 
that } especially those found in the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
—the | They have been taught that the Bible is God’s Word and that 
con- § therefore everything in it must be true, because God cannot 
igion } make a mistake, and God cannot tell a lie. But they also know 
ibout | something about the discoveries Science has made. Especially 
m the } may a person be in trouble if he or she has gone to a non- 
cance } Catholic grammar school and listened to talks for sixth forms 
uplete | on Science and Religion or the Bible and Babylonian mytho- 
| pro} logy, or had some of the Gospel incidents analysed critically 
n the} for their historical accuracy. Science assures him that many of 
d the} the things told in Genesis just cannot be true. 
bread To give an example that I have met many times: the story 
| from} of Cain and Abel. At this time, so it seems, the world was not 
| populated except for four people. Cain murders his brother. 
s from} Then, in the same breath, the Bible seems to describe the world 
lepend as being fully populated. Cain and Abel are engaged in 
1 thet} occupations, agriculture and sheep-raising, which Science tells 
ble for us could have happened only after some thousands of years; 
nywa)f indeed, the Bible says later on that one of the descendants of 





| Cain was the first person to be an agriculturist. They all have 
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Hebrew names and yet Hebrew is not an ancient language. In 
order to murder his brother, Cain has to take him out into an 
open field where they will be alone, and, afterwards, God tells 
him that he will be a fugitive and an outlaw wherever he goes, 
And he gives Cain a token of His protection so as to “warn the 
chance-comer”’ not to kill him. 

There are still not many Catholics, even well-educated ones 
whom I have met, who could explain these difficulties. Very 
few would say that the early stories of Genesis are conflations 
of legends, in their existing form probably put together during 
the period of the Prophets and used in a very clever way to 
teach deep theological truths; for example, that the conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin is to be found in all mankind. The faith of 
thousands of Catholics is skin-deep and difficulties of this kind 
can easily draw blood. 

Scientific discoveries have raised many difficulties for the 
believer, difficulties that could never have occurred to Christians 
of former times. And the last fifty years must have been one of 
the most harassing times for the Catholic exegete. But if modern 
Science has made difficulties, it has also shown how these 
difficulties can be solved. The archaeologists have been digging 
up the desert. Scholars have learned a great deal about the 
literary forms of the peoples who lived alongside the Israelites. 
And all this has helped us to understand what the sacred writers 
are trying to say. 

Another necessary key to the understanding of the narrative 
sections is that there are no historical books in the Bible which 
correspond to what we normally understand as an historical 
book. By a history of England we understand a book which 
chronicles events which took place in our land from the landing 
of Caesar in 55 B.c. to the end of, say, the Second World War. 
Now, in such a book the facts are the all-important thing. But 
there are no books of exactly this kind in the Bible. It is our 
Western minds which have imposed this kind of literary form 
upon the Bible. Our Lord, we remember, spoke of the Law and 
the Prophets, not of history books. History does not enter into} 
the classification of the Hebrew Bible. There is the Law and the 
Prophets, and under this last title come Josue, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings. 
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it is this which distinguishes the epic from the myth, which is 
a mere fabrication of the intellect. 

The sacred writers are not interested in facts for their own 
sake. They relate them to show that God is actually acting in 
history to mould a people to His own design. And they relate 
them also for theological reasons, since events contain religious 
truths with far-reaching spiritual implications. So a modern 
Catholic Biblical scholar writes: 


The 20th century student of history looks first for the objective 
statement of facts set out in chronological order. Facts and dates 
are what we remember mainly of our first lessons. But Semitic 
writers never wrote in this way. The ancient Israelite did not 
reason according to our system of logic and did not make use of 
abstractions severing the essence of things from their substance. 
He thought in a dynamic concrete way. . . . He did not speculate 
about the Being of God, but spoke of His Will, His Purpose, and 
His Intervention in the world of men. And he did not consider 
that a fact or event was worth recording for its own sake. A fact 
was the expression of a desire or plan; it was a spur to action and 
suggested a line of conduct. When the Israelite related history he 
moralized, and when he moralized he told a story. He never 
talked in abstractions. Thus when Jesus used parables so widely 
in His teaching, He remained in the tradition of the prophets 
and teachers of Israel. In short, what interested an ancient 
Israelite was the meaning of the event related; the question of 
what actually happened in reality seemed to him somewhat 
strange and irrelevant. 


Of course, in considering the factual character of the Bible 
narratives we must not adopt what has been called the 
“‘scissors-and-paste” method of some non-Catholic Biblical 
scholars. The method overlooks the fact that the Bible with all 
its parts is inspired. It proceeds by way of literary criticism to 
distinguish sources and say which are reliable and which are} 
not, and then goes forward to a provisional reconstruction of 
the story on the basis of the oldest narratives. We know that the 
Bible is inspired. It is God’s Word. But we cannot argue like 
this: the Bible is inspired; therefore the Bible is true; therefore 


1 Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollenberg, o.P. 
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the Bible is factual in all its details. The purpose of the Bible is 
to teach us religious truth, and to understand what this truth is 
we must understand the literary form employed. If we are 
allowed to say that the so-called historical books are really 
religious epics, then we can distinguish between the core of the 
tradition and its elaboration. It is no more legitimate to argue 
that the unhistorical character of the additions casts doubts on 
the central events themselves than it would be to argue that our 
Lord did not carry His cross to Calvary because there is no 
certainty that He fell three times and three times only. 

If one questions those who have no sort of religious con- 
viction, one discovers that what often keeps them from the 
truth is the number of different Christian sects. The divisions 
existing among Christians are a terrible scandal. Men are told 
that Christianity is the religion of love; and, indeed, so they 
say, love may have been what Christ preached. But it seems to 
them that His followers have destroyed the truth and beauty 
of what He taught, so that today His religion no longer exists. 
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e nd} Others, not going so far as this, feel that each of the different 
ry he | Churches is good and their adherents sincere, so surely it does 
rever ) Ot matter to which a man belongs. It is rather like choosing a 






idely } car or a television set. Different models suit different people, 
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cient | the more thoughtful may say: “Anyway, if one had to choose a 
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particular one, wouldn’t it be right to choose the oldest and 
-what 


thatis the Jewish religion?” Such a person feels that if God made 
the world and man, then the true religion ought to be as old 
as man. And it is remarkable how impressed a person who 
reasons in this way is, if you can do a bit more than show that 
the Church is apostolic, if you can show him that it is Mosaic, 
Abrahamic, in fact that it is even related to Adam. The Bible 
can lead a man to see that the Catholic Faith is essentially the 
same faith as that of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It can show 
that the Church is a continuation of the Jewish religion, and 
that it has sprung from it, and that present-day orthodox 
Jewry is not so much false as out of date. The natural branch 
has been cut away and the “wild olive” grafted in. The Church 
is the new Jerusalem, which arose out of the ashes of the old. 
We can show from the Bible both the unity and the continuity 
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of our faith with the faith of the true religion before the time of 
Jesus Christ. The Old Testament and the New Testament 
taken together can show that Catholicism is the authentic 
religion in the world, because it is in fact the oldest. There is 
no other religion in the world comparable to it. All other 
religions fall between two stools. Either they have no founda- 
tion in history, and so can be reduced to a collection of fables 
or myths; or, if they are historical they can produce no 
‘mystery’, that is, no intervention of God in human affairs. 

The recalling of the Old Testament mysteries shows the 
evident continuity between the religion of Israel and the 
religion of Catholics. In the second century St Irenaeus wrote 
to make this very point against the Gnostic heretics who said | 
that there was no relation between the books of the Old 
Testament and the New. The God of the Old Testament, so 
they said, was a rigidly just, cruel, and vindictive God, whereas 
the God of the Gospels was good and merciful. St Irenaeus 
wrote to show that the one God was the author of both. He 
explained how God’s plan for man falls into two periods. The 
first is from Adam to Christ. During this time man is being 
educated. Then Christ is born and the second period begins, 
following the same lines as the first but on a higher level; thus 
the history of Adam, with whom the first period begins, is 
recapitulated in Christ in whom the second period comes true. 
So St Irenaeus could write words as true now as then: 


When the law is read out by the Jews it is like a fable because 
they have no explanation of all those things which relate to the 
coming of the Son of God as man. But when it is read out by 
Christians, it is the treasure hidden in the field, which is opened 
out and made plain by the cross of Christ, enriching the minds | 
of men, declaring the wisdom of God, and making manifest His 
purpose towards men, shaping in advance the Kingdom of 
Christ, and proclaiming the Good Tidings of our inheritance in 
the holy city of Jerusalem. 


To put the same thing in a more concrete way, we might | 
make three professions of faith: one by an Israelite of the time | 
of King David, one by a Jew exiled in Babylon, and one by a 
Christian. 
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The first would say: “I believe in Yahweh our God, who has 
delivered us from the slavery of Egypt and brought us into the 
freedom of the Promised Land, where He has consecrated us to 
Himself by His covenant of Sinai to be His holy people and 
have this land as our inheritance.” 

The second would add: “We have sinned so grievously that 
God has grievously punished us. But now He is inviting us to 
repent. He will lead us back to Jerusalem, where He will make 
a new covenant with us, take away our heart of stone, and give 
us a heart of flesh and we will live in peace.” 

The third could say all this and add: “Now we have been 
rescued by the Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord 
| Jesus Christ, not from Egypt or Babylon, but from the power 

of Satan, sin, and death. Christ has given us a New Testament 
in His Blood, and His Holy Spirit has been poured out upon us. 
We have now entered into His Kingdom and all nations are 
called to share it, and He will come again in triumph on the 
last day.” 

The Catholic contention is that there really does exist in 
the world a Divine Kingdom, a visible community, instituted 
by Christ and vivified by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
which nevertheless existed imperfectly in the past in the shape 
of the Jewish community descended from Abraham. It has 
been in the world, then, for close on 4000 years. This Kingdom 
regards its existence and its nature, both before Christ and 
after, as dependent on certain historical events, brought about 
by God deliberately stepping into human affairs and shaping 
men according to His plan. And the documents which tell of 
these strange and wonderful acts of God are to be found in the 
Bible, which has assembled them together. 

The Catholic Faith is grounded in history, because God 
is the Lord of history. God has a plan for the whole of His 
creation. Little by little, step by step, He is going to lead us 
back again into Paradise. Each step is a “‘mystery”—an act of 

God carried out in accordance with His plan. So we have the 
mysteries of the Old Testament, the mysteries of the New 
| Testament, and the mysteries of the Church. 

God’s plan for mankind resembles a human project which is 

first thought of, then prepared, and finally carried into effect. 
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It is in three stages: first there is the idea, then the work of 
preparation, and finally, when all is ready, the project is put 
into effect. But naturally there will be an interval of time, of 
unknown duration, from the moment when the scheme first 
begins to work and when it reaches its final fulfilment. 
A. G. Hebert! gives the example of Pluto, that remarkable 
operation by which in the last war we supplied our troops on 
the Continent with oil. To begin with, somebody conceived the 
idea. Then followed a period of preparation during which the 
pipelines were laid. When all was ready there must have been 
an official opening; a button was pressed and the oil began to 
flow. This was the final stage. Nevertheless, a certain interval of 
time had to elapse from the moment the oil in England first 
began to flow and the moment when it reached its final 
destination in the engines and machines of the troops 
abroad. 

These three stages can be applied to the Divine purpose for 


man. God’s plan is at first a secret. Little by little He reveals it f 


and in the time between Adam and Christ prepares the world 
for the Incarnation. The final stage began with Christ. God is 
now carrying His plan into effect. Salvation has been achieved 
in Christ and the power of Christ is available through the 
Church to vivify mankind. But there is to be a period, of un- 
known length, which will have to elapse before the Gospel is 
preached everywhere. God is waiting patiently for man to 
repent. Yet the Divine realities, foretold by the Prophets, are 
already with us. Already we stand on the threshold of Paradise. 
“This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” We have a fore- 


taste of the joys of heaven in the experience of the Christian | 


life. “Behold the days are coming says the Lord when the 
ploughman shall overtake the reaper and the treader of grapes 
him who sows the seed; the mountains shall drip sweet wine, 
and all the hills shall flow with it” (Amos ix, 13). “And I will 
make them and the places around my hill a blessing: and I will 
send down the showers in their season; they shall be showers of 
blessing. And the trees of the earth shall yield their fruit, and 
the earth shall yield its increase, and they shall be secure in 
their land”’ (Ez. xxxiv, 26). 


11 must acknowledge my great debt to this writer. 
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of St Hilary summarizes the great mysteries of the Old 
put } Testament in this way: 
, of 
irst Christ begets the Church, cleanses it, sanctifies it, calls it, 
nt. redeems it by true authentic prefigurations through the whole 
ble course of this world’s history; in the sleep of Adam, in the Flood 
; on of Noah, in the blessing of Melchisedech and the justification of 
the Abraham. Everything which Christ would fulfil has been pre- 
the figured since the beginning of the world. 
een 
n to And to these we can add the greatest of all the mysteries of 
alof | the Old Testament—the Exodus or passing of the Israelites 
first | from the slavery of Egypt into the freedom of the Promised 
final # Land. 
oops These great acts of God had two purposes. The first was to 
prepare mankind for the coming of Christ, or if you like to 
e for } educate him to the stage when he was ready to be made a son 
als it } of God. The Old Testament depicts a period of education. Man- 
yorld f kind is at school. St Paul says that the Law was our tutor school- 
od is} ing us. And just as the time spent at school used often to be 
ieved § hard and cruel, so the history of Israel shows us many hard and 
1 the § bloodthirsty scenes. But all this was part of man’s education. 
fun-| “For the time being, all correction is painful rather than 
pel is } pleasant; but afterwards, when it has done its work of discipline, 
un to} it yields a harvest of good dispositions, to our great peace”’ 
s, are} (Heb. xii, 11). 
adise The work of preparation is likened to the work of the 
1 fore- f potter. “You are in my hands, men of Israel, as the clay in the 
istian | potter’s: why may I not do as the potter did?”’ (Jer. xviii, 6). 
n the} Here is yet another reason for reading the Bible. We can see in 
yrapes} the history of Israel how God prepared men for His Son’s 
wine, coming. And we can learn from this how God deals with man 
I will} and what man’s reaction is to God’s dealing with him. And, 
I will} consequently, if we will but think about it, from the story that 
vers off emerges we learn how God treats us. We learn the deepest 
it, and} truths about God and ourselves. | 
ure in The second thing we are to learn from the “mysteries” of the 


Old Testament is that they are shadows of realities that lie in 
| the future, realities that took place when Christ came for the 
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first time, but which are made present in a unique way in the 
liturgical life of the Church, though they find their complete 
fulfilment in the Parousia. Sometimes the mysteries are called 
sacraments, because they are outward signs of inward realities, 
They have a significance deeper than those who were present 
when they happened realized. The mysteries of the past pre- 
figure the mysteries of the New Testament and the liturgical 
mysteries, which are the Mass and the Sacraments. And all is 
fulfilled in the eternal happiness of heaven. There is no 
question of becoming nostalgic and hankering after a return to 
the Paradise of Adam and Eve. The past is not recalled for its 
own sake. It is recalled because the past is the foundation upon 
which future hopes are built. We really can learn from history, 
since history repeats itself analogously in the Church and 
ourselves. The continued proclamation of the Bible stories 
helps us both to understand the whole sacramental life of the 
Church and so to use it that we may prepare ourselves effica- 
ciously for the arrival of Christ on the Last Day. Then, indeed, 
God’s plan, of which the Bible is the witness, will be revealed 
in all its clarity. 
FrRANcIS HASTINGS 


THE FORMATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


HE tangled hinterland of the Old Testament is a well- 

established battleground where untiring scholars have 
matched theory against theory until, as it would seem—even to 
informed observers, the battlefield itself has become obscured 
in the conflict. Recent decades of the Biblical revival, with their 
promise of clarifying the issues involved, must appear to many 
interested neutrals as having effected not much more than the 
placing over war-scarred sites of signposts reading “popular 
history’’, ‘‘redactional insertion”’, “literary form” (often with 
the enigmatic subtitle “midrash”). Admittedly, these and a 
host of other indications have in fact helped many who would 
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otherwise have been completely lost, but the ground-plan has 
remained locked in the studies of the combatants. 

The following pages, it is hoped, will offer something of a 
communiqué on the situation by presenting an overall view of the 
Old Testament in its formation, so affording a guide by which 
the confusion of names, dates, literary and historical influences 
can, to some extent at least, be lessened. And these pages will 
admit to the limitations of a communiqué: much will be left un- 
said, and what is affirmed will be directed rather to those who 
want a clear statement in black and white than to those who 
delight in the intricacies of discussion or in a fine balancing of 
claims. 

Before attempting to give a panorama of the Old Testament 
(as far as present knowledge allows), we shall have to examine 
certain guiding principles which direct any modern approach 
to the question of its formation. The Germans, who never seem 
at a loss for a word, have resumed these principles in three 
terms which are better described than defined: Heilsgeschichte— 
the story of salvation within saving history, which deals with 
revelation as it was given, tied to the expanding history of a 
people; Traditionsgeschichte—the enquiry into tradition as a 
determining factor in the formation of the writings; lastly, 
Redaktionsgeschichte—the study of the various editions and edit- 
ings of books or parts of books in the Old Testament. Scripture 
scholars are becoming increasingly aware that each of these 
three sciences has a contribution to make and, like the three- 
legged stool, any attempt to trace out the formation of the Old 
Testament without reference to all three supports must remain 
unstable. 


Newman has pointed out that God works out gradually 
what He has determined absolutely, since, from the nature of 
the human mind, time is necessary for the full comprehension 
and perfection of great ideas. This principle is perhaps nowhere 
better exemplified than in the formation of that body of 
religious literature which Israel bequeathed to the world. 
There we see God continually tempering His revelation to the 
human situation, a supremely sympathetic Teacher who leads 
on, gradually and progressively, endowed but often recalcitrant 
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pupils according to their mental, moral, and spiritual condition— 
in a word, as they stood in history. Revelation was intimately 
linked to history. H. G. Wells found out, when he came to write 
it, that an Outline of History is largely the history of religion, and, 
if this is true of history in general, it is eminently true of Bible 
history. Such an approach to the formation of the Old Testa- 
ment has several advantages. It helps us place the sacred writ- 
ings in those circumstances which gave rise to them and which, 
consequently, considerably clarify their meaning. Take these 
“tracts for the times”’ out of their times and we stand in danger 
not only of being baffled by difficulties we are (perhaps un- 
consciously) creating, but also of seriously misconstruing their 
meaning. Cromwell’s “holy war” was fathered by outdated 
notions of the “anathema” that seems to be demanded with 
such terrifying regularity by the books of Deuteronomy, Num- 
bers, and Josue; the stream of revelation had passed under many 
bridges since the Conquest of Canaan. 

Another important advantage is that we catch a glimpse of 
the whole, forward, homogeneous drive of revelation, its satis- 
fying continuity, its unity among so many differing elements. 
We become able to appreciate how it was that the writings of 
the Old Testament were continually in a state of flux, a per- 
petuum mobile, for the simple reason that the people of God read 
and re-read those writings in the light of a living tradition which 
did not scruple to introduce into the sacred text itself elabora- 
tions, modifications, revisions—according as the Spirit of God 
among them and directing them sponsored the flow of revela- 
tion. Tradition never considered the Scriptures as finished; 
“quod scripsi, scripsi’” was the epilogue of a Roman, but for a 
Hebrew it was only the prologue. And even if all the writings of 
the Old Testament were subject to this process, still it was par- 
ticularly noticeable in passages of doctrinal richness (such as 
Num. xxiv, 17) which never ceased to attract attention and to 
inspire new interpretations under the forward-pointing finger of 


the same Spirit of God. As it grew, revelation recorded readings f 
on that sensitive seismograph of salvation which we call the Old f 


Testament; under the surface of history, God was moving. 
Such was the first factor in the formation of the Old 
Testament—a progressive revelation within a history. 
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But that living tradition, the medium in which revelation 
(by some divine alchemy) transmuted history into a saving 
history, needed the raw materials of a people’s past; you cannot 
have tradition without traditions. And traditions need facts. It 
would seem that the most potent forces of Israel’s life at any 
stage of her existence lay in that early, rugged period which was 
enshrined in her oral traditions. These are the second factor in 
the formation of the Old Testament. 

These oral traditions on the Covenant, the Exodus, and the 
Law—with all their circumstances and elaborations—were 
committed to writing. We are faced, then, with this important 
fact about the formation of the Old Testament: the types found 
in tradition influenced the types found in the written accounts. 
The types of oral tradition are the key to pattern identification, 
the distant early warnings of what to expect in the writings. 
Form criticism has provided some assistance in isolating “‘units”’ 
in the accounts which are direct lineal descendants of stories 
recounted in the desert and in the plains. 

Further, oral traditions—the plain man’s guide to history— 
exercised another influence on the written accounts. Of their 
nature, they are subject to the usual laws of human testimony: 
in the telling and re-telling they are apt to be changed, 
modified, enlarged. Hence our discovery of doublets, inconsis- 
tencies, repetitions, which none the less testify to an author who 
felt assured that his teaching would be safe by his transcribing 
traditions in all their primitive force; that was how he got them, 
and that was how he was passing them on. The contrasting 
stories on the Flood did not unduly disturb an author who, in 
any case, had a message of mercy to get over and not a meteoro- 
logical report. 

With the writing down of ancient and contemporary tradi- 
tions, we have to consider the third determining factor in the 
formation of the Old Testament: editions and editings. We 
may, without undue simplification, distinguish three further 


; stages in this particular process. First of all there were timid 
| attempts to fix traditions by writing. While still dependent on 


oral tradition, Israel was not completely without some written 
matter, and the traces noticeable in the Bible are possibly from 
larger productions. Josue x, 13, refers to the ‘“‘Book of Yashar” 
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as to a source (cf. also II Sam. i, 18) and Num. xxiv, 14, is 
evidently indebted to the “Book of the Wars of Yahweh”, 
These are but two examples; there are many more such tantal- 
izing hints offered. Especially from the times of the Judges 
were efforts being made to “‘collect”? matter. With David and 
Solomon, the Court annalists and archivists of Israel’s grand 
siécle contributed their quota. 

In the second stage is discernible the attempt to edit in 
vast syntheses pre-existing accounts—both written and oral. 
The Yahvist and Deuteronomist histories are particularly good 
examples of this trend. 

Finally, we must remark the various re-editings which often 
resulted in modifying the earlier written accounts or in effect- 
ing a shifting of emphasis consequent on later preoccupations, 
A comparison of Chronicles and Kings on parallel matter will 
admirably illustrate this latter tendency, while the doubling 
of Gedeon’s and Jephte’s epics in Judges testifies to repeated 
editings. 

Such redactional procedures were the outcome of a desire 
on the part of schools of scribes (themselves steeped in the living 
tradition of their epoch) to balance this enriching of the Biblical 
texts by establishing a text which was the best their times could 
offer. This work of preservation was decidedly conservative in 
tone—going to the extent of juxtaposing better readings with 
lessons which were corrupt and might well have been discarded. 
The redactors, however, cannot be accused of being reaction- 
aries—there was no return to the past by excluding the present. 
They too felt the breath of the Spirit in the community and 
knew no dichotomy of revelation between tradition and 
literature. But they were concerned to show how best, here and 
now, that age-long message of salvation might be understood in 
its ever-widening perspectives. And the charism of inspiration 
was not withheld from them when the final seal was set on theit 
work. 

These three factors, then, of a progressive revelation within 
an historical context, made articulate by a living tradition, 
which was never separated from its literary expression, must be 
our guides in our enquiry into the formation of the Old 
Testament. They will explain much of the historical circum 
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stances of that formation with its tortuous groupings, liaisons, 
influences, and affiliations, even if they do not explain every- 
thing. 






































The history of Israel may be divided into five periods, each 
of which has left an indelible impression on the formation of the 
Old Testament. There is first of all the stage of early nomadism 
which ended with the conquest and penetration of Canaan; this 
.} was followed by the united monarchy (10th—gth centuries) ; this 
| in turn gave way to the divided kingdoms of Juda and Israel 
| (gth-8th centuries); after the Fall of Samaria, Juda alone con- 
tinued as the centre of revelation (7th—6th centuries) until the 
Exile; this resulted in the fifth period which centred round the 
Jewish Community where the better elements of the past were 
crystallized in an observance that was thoroughly religious des- 
pite the contrasting environment from Persian and Hellenistic 
influences. 

Perhaps the most important of these periods was that which 
stretched from Abraham to David, and this for a variety of 
reasons. Here we have the first race orientations, the first signs 
| of God’s special intervention in history, the first move towards a 
centre of revelation with its inspired literature. National origins 
begin with a displacement of nomads, continue through tribal 
unity and early sedentarization, and finally arrive at nationality. 
And on this chart of a people’s history is described the graph of 
revelation which reached four summits: the divine promise to 
Abraham, the Exodus as the move towards a realization of that 
promise, the legislation of Moses, and the occupying of the 
Promised Land. These points were of supreme importance to the 
later development of Israelite history and they were to become, 
inf in one form or another, the constants of its literature. 

In a period of little writing among the Israelites, these events 
and their significance were transmitted chiefly by oral traditions. 
Popular, ancestral, religious in cast, these were based around 
certain memories: the ancient sanctuaries associated with the 
patriarchal wanderings—Sichem, Bethel, Beersheba; eponymic 
heroes, whose deeds were often embroidered (as were those of 
the Patriarchs) with the leading and favourable characteristics 
‘of the tribe who claimed their names; institutions, like those 
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connected with the Ark in the desert or with the caste of priests 
formed at Cades; explanatory traditions of the origin of existing 
customs, trades, etc.; and, lastly, laws. For the most part, these 
traditions were transmitted orally, yet (as we have already 
remarked) Israel had a very early written literature, and this is 
particularly true of laws whose very ancient written texts are 
witnessed to by the Bible. 

The activity of Moses in the sphere of law is emphasized with 
some insistence in the Bible—even if it is difficult to define 
exactly the extent of this activity. To Moses may be certainly 
attributed the Code of the Covenant (Exod. xx, 22-xxiii), 
as well as the Moral Decalogue (Deut. v; Exod. xx), the core of 
the Mosaic legislation. Yet it must be noted that the influence 
of Moses cannot be restricted merely to written tradition; in 
each aspect of Israelite life he played the role of father. 

When, during the period of the Judges, the various tribes 
were united in their new homeland, traditions which had been 
scattered among them became joined for the first time. But it 
was left to the next period for all these to be amalgamated ina 
vast written synthesis. 

In the royal epoch the stage was set for just such a synthesis. 
After something less than two centuries, these late nomads 
could boast of an intelligentsia: a well-organized clergy attached 
to the Ark at Jerusalem, an efficient (and cultured) Civil 
Service in the scribes of the royal administration, and, lastly, a 
powerful prophetism. All these elements were reflected in the 
writing which now began to pour out. The total sense of those 
ancient traditions was discovered under the unifying stimulus 
induced by one centre of government—the sense of being one 
people. The traditions were seen to show a unity of religious 
history from Abraham via Moses to David. This history was 
now committed to writing and it resulted in a magnificent 
synthesis: a history from creation (included as itself part of the 
salvific plan of God) to the time of the monarchy. This work 
derives from a school (it is immaterial whether it is the contri- 
bution of one or several members) which has become known as 
the ‘‘Yahvist’”—employing, in its account, the name of Yahweh 
as the proper name of God. Couched in terms which indicate a 
primitive theology, this account may be traced through Genesis, 
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Exodus, and Numbers. With it, the first significant move is 
made in the long and complicated process of the formation of 
the Old Testament. 

From the same period date also the earliest psalms and the 
beginning of the wisdom literature, this latter the work of the 
Court scribes who were offering norms of prudence, morality, 
and—to a lesser degree—religion for the art of living. 

After their division Juda and Israel found themselves in 
very different circumstances. Although, in Jerusalem, the 
Davidic dynasty assumed a certain internal stability, yet in 
religious matters there was fluctuation between Canaanite 
paganism (depending on the whim of the ruling monarch) and 
Yahvism. The main props of religion were the prophets: Amos, 
whose rude heraldry was no bar to his office which he exercised 
in the north; Isaias, an aristocrat and the friend of kings, whose 
writings reflect a number of literary currents; and Micheas, 
whose slender talent has found a niche even in our modern 
manuals. There is one important indication for our present 
enquiry attached to Isaias: we are shown him surrounded by a 
circle of disciples who preserved the already partially written 
oracles of the Master. To the group is due the collection of his 
work and the addition to it of his biography. This pointer also 
goes a long way to explain the various threads which make up 
our book of Isaias. A rich amalgam, it is tributary to the 
amplifications and extensions of the prophet’s message by 

members of an Isaian group which stretched over some three 
hundred years; his death did not diminish his vogue. 

The northern kingdom of Israel, flanked by Phoenicia and 
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g one | Syria, experienced a wholesale syncretism in the wake of royal 
igious | mixed marriages and a common market. This syncretism was 
y was} opposed by small prophetic circles, “the sons of the prophets’’, 
ificent 





gathered round Elias and Eliseus. What culture there was (and 
archaeology has discovered it to be extensive) derived from 
tainted sources and so has left little trace in the Bible. Conse- 
quently, the collections of the oracles of Elias and Eliseus have 
come down to us only at second hand. The prophet Osee 
appears rather later on the northern scene and, while steeped 
in the somewhat impoverished Yahvism of the north, he was 
able to carry forward the message of revelation by enriching it 
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with the unexpectedly gentle theme of the love of God for 
Israel, expressed in terms of an espousal (a theme Jeremias and 
Ezechiel will later take up and develop). 

Now in this northern milieu of prophetism two other trends 
are to be noticed which will be of capital importance for 
the formation of the Old Testament: there came into existence 
an historical account of past events similar in many respects to 
the Yahvist synthesis mentioned above. In the north it was the 
*Elohist”? synthesis. Further, there was a juridical reform con- 
temporary with this historico-religious work, and later it would 
be the kernel of the vast Deuteronomist account. This new 
legislation consisted in the adaptation of ancient laws to new 
situations and was probably constituted after the Fall of 
Samaria (722 B.C.) to afford some consolidation against foreign 
infiltration. With the end of the kingdom of Israel, what fervent 
northerners remained came south to Jerusalem, bringing with 
them their Elohist traditions. Under Ezechias, Jerusalem and 
Juda were reformed and the Yahvist tradition of the south was 
joined to that of the north. 

In the fourth period, when Juda stood alone amid the 
tumbling, tumultuous torrents of Middle East political man- 
oeuvres, she still contrived to remain the repository of revelation 
despite those within her who would sacrifice something of her 
allegiance to God by associating with Assyria. But with the 
weakening of this major power some respite was accorded the 
tiny state, and the reforming zeal of King Josias (c. 630) was 
able to become effective; his first move was to eliminate current 
deviations towards Assyrian cults supported by those who 
advocated peaceful co-existence. His reform was further 
strengthened by the discovery in 622 of the Deuteronomic Code 
—which had probably been edited under an earlier reforming 
monarch, Ezechias, and based on the northern traditions. These 
religious politics marked a date in literary history. The Code of 
Deuteronomy was recognized as State law; there was a radical 
restoration of the Covenant and with it Mosaic law. The 
previous Yahvist-Elohist synthesis was reassumed and added to 
the recent Deuteronomic one; the result was a great theological 
and historical literature which, by and large, covers our 
canonical Genesis to Kings. 
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The Deuteronomic Code was a milestone in the formation 
of the Old Testament. We may distinguish roughly two main 
sections: the Code of the Covenant, which was edited and 
completed by profound, moral, explanatory discourses in turgid 
rhetoric, and extended by an organization of historical matter 
stretching from Moses to Josias. And this editing of traditional 
matter, in order to prove through the past history of the people 
of God the thesis enunciated by the Code of the Covenant—that 
God will reward the faithful observance of the Covenant and 
punish its rejection—respected in general the ancient character 
of the traditions embodied in it, while admitting certain re- 
touchings and glosses by the editors. Deuteronomic additions 
are rare in Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers; Josue received 
noteworthy explanations (e.g. the introduction of chapter i, 
which sets the perspective in which the book is to be read); 
Judges gets its profound meaning from the addition of chapter 
li, which (like Josue i) announces the general thesis. It should 
be noted that the Deuteronomic redaction was not completed 
in one sitting and each book shows the work of several editings 
(e.g. the Song of Debbora is given in a prose account in 
chapter iv next to the poetic presentation of chapter v). The 
conservative tendency to preserve traditional units is indicated 
by the Deuteronomist historians juxtaposing (even to the letter) 
the traditional with the contemporary interpretation. And 
underlying the whole is the doctrine of the Covenant verified by 
facts. The main consideration is not history as such, but its 
meaning, its significance in the light of revelation. History is 
still there, but it is history with a slant, read backwards, theo- 
logically interpreted. 

Also under Josias, prophetism reappeared with Sophonias, 
Nahum, Habacuc. Jeremias has portrayed for us the declining 
years of the kingdom of Juda, and Baruch, his secretary, exem- 
plifies once more a characteristic we have already remarked 
(with regard to Isaias and his circle) of outside influence, so to 
speak, having a share in the editing of the prophet’s oracles. 
In the present instance Baruch collected and published the 
oracles of Jeremias, and after the death of this latter he re- 
assembled the writings, adding biography and apologia. It would 
seem that the ensemble was constituted in Egypt and brought to 
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Palestine about 570. Enriched and retouched by Deuteronomist 
circles, it received, about 520, the form it enjoys today in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

The introduction of the Code of Deuteronomy in Jerusalem 
as Temple (as well as State) law provoked some jealousy among 
the priests who preferred their own customs, which also em- 
bodied ancient traditions and which formed a small collection— 
the “Code of Holiness” in Leviticus xvii—xxvi. It was spiritually 
different from Deuteronomy in that the spirit of religion was 
joined to that of cult: obedience to the Law was seen as a sort of 
liturgical service, the ‘holy’ people of God working for the 
glory of God as do the priests in the sanctuary. From this en- 
vironment came another prophet, Ezechiel, a Jerusalem priest. 
This man of the book—it is a significant sign of the times that 
the word of God is presented to him in the form of a book 
(Ezech. ii, 9-iii, 2)—had a remarkable erudition and his oracles 
may well have been primarily written. Yet, again, his work 
shows traces of redaction by priestly scribes after his death. 

Finally, with the Exile as background, the same priestly 
circles edited another synthesis of primitive traditions where 
Mosaic legislation is presented from the point of view of cult. 
The priests in exile had collected traditional customs and rituals 
in view of the Return. This historico-religious account resulted 
in the last thread being woven into those books of the Old 
Testament we call the Pentateuch. In fact, the Priest Code 
actually opens the story of Genesis and its characteristics mark 
its presence in the other four books. Hence, with the priestly 
writings we have arrived at the point where the Pentateuch and 
the greater part of our historical books are in existence. (And 
among these must be included I and II Chronicles and Esdras- 
Nehemias, which arose in the next period we have to consider, 
but which are deeply stamped with the mentality of the Priest 
Code: Israel’s whole history was presented in the colours of the 
liturgy; past, present, and future are conflated to form one con- 
tinuous example of the ideal proposed by Leviticus.) 

With the return from the Exile and the Restoration, we 
enter the fifth and final period of Old Testament history and of 
the formation of its writings. It is particularly difficult to sketch 
the course of events and their relation to written documents in 
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the seventy years of Jewish history between 515 and 445. The 
reconstruction of the Second Temple brought with it a renewal 
of prophetism which had threatened to become extinct; 
Aggeus, Zachary, Joel, and Malachy graced this late revival, 
but it was easy to see that prophecy was giving way before 
a new vehicle for the divine message: the apocalypse. This 
resulted from a combination of the ancient eschatological 
oracle (dealing with the coming era and the awful “Day of 
Yahweh’’) with the prophetic vision (of the “new times’’), and 
consisted in the revelation of divine secrets manifested in dreams 
and symbolic visions. This new literary form arose from con- 
temporary conditions: the anguish of fervent souls in those 
bitter post-Exilic years sought for an understanding of the dis- 
appointing present in the future realization of God’s plan. 
There is some truth in the definition of apocalypse as the bring- 
ing in of a new world to redress the balance of the old. 

There was also in this period a development of the wisdom 
literature. Proverbs was edited; it included several ancient 
collections and was introduced by a substantial prologue 
(chapters i-ix) by an editor with an extensive theology. Its 
thesis echoed that of the Deuteronomist historians: the way of 
justice was the way of life; the way of sin, that of death. Job 
opposed this thesis (the traditional one) from the facts of life— 
the sufferings of the just—but offered no solution to the 
problem. In the literature of lyricism some Psalms date from 
this period, which also saw the constitution of the Psalter from 
Psalms ancient and modern. The same procedure obtained for 
the Canticle of Canticles, a collection of human love-songs 
which may well have served to underline the relations of God 
and Israel, since the Canticle was read at the Passover liturgy. 
The acted “‘parable for missionaries” of the book of Jonas may 
may also be attributed to the same period as well as the novel 
of Ruth—both of which exhibit a universalist tendency to 
include non-Jews in God’s plan, the latter book not hesitating 
to connect them with the valid historical tradition on the 
genealogy of David. In the same years the Torah had been 
definitively fixed under Esdras so as to be a norm for the whole 
of Palestine. 

In the Hellenistic era of the fourth to the first centuries B.c. 
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diverse institutions were associated in preserving and explaining 
the sacred writings: schools of scribes with the various influences 
of the Temple—priestly circles, guilds of chanters, the liturgy. 
Much of what was already written received certain finishing 


touches. The books of Daniel, Tobias, and Esther made their } 
appearance. Daniel reflects (in apocalyptic style) the difficulties | 
of the Machabean wars (as will Judith also, a little later); | 
Tobias affords a good example of the tendency of late Judaism } 


to unite different literary currents in one writing; Esther owes 
something to the convention of the edifying story designed to 
consolidate the oppressed in their hope of the final triumph of 


their race. The wisdom literature again offers its guidance in [| 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom. This latter shows | 
Judaism expressing itself in a Greek terminology more easily } 
suited to envisage the possibility of the immortality of the soul— [| 


an important contribution towards solving the age-old problem 
of retribution. The last historical writings of the Old Testament, 
I and II Machabees, present, on comparison, the same differ- 


ences that distinguish Kings from Chronicles, the more sober } 


I Machabees (with its numerous official documents—there are 


ten of them in chapters xi to xv alone) contrasting markedly [{ 


with the “‘spectacular history” of II Machabees. 
Judaism continued to pour out literature—mostly of an 


apocalyptic nature—which lies outside the confines of the | 
Canon of Scripture, and so is irrelevant to this present enquiry. | 


The people of God under the old dispensation had prepared 
their brief for Christ. It was now left to him to clarify and 
interpret it. 

PATRICK FANNON, S.M.M. 


THE TIME OF PREPARATION 


ESUS CHRIST came from above. The Incarnation cannot | 


be explained by what went before; it must be joined by a 
vertical line directly with God. At a particular moment in 
time God the Son entered this world in a unique, unprece- 
dented fashion and began to exist as man. But the ground had 
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been prepared. Although Christ is not the end-product of an 
historical process but a fresh intervention or coming of God, a 
progressive preparation of long centuries preceded Him and 
gradually established the context for His coming. An horizontal 
line connects Christ with Abraham and with Adam. The 
evangelists, Matthew and Luke, were teaching this when they 
gave their genealogies of Christ. The connexion was a blood- 
relationship, because Christ became not just a man but a 
member of this human breed. But the link was also spiritual. 
Christ came to complete a line of history which found its only 
meaning in Him and His work. 

The Old Testament looks forward to Christ. This is a 
familiar truth and we speak of it very easily. We call it the 
Messianic expectation. Usually we think of it in this way. The 
Jews expected the coming of a Messiah. They had many wrong 
ideas because they misunderstood the prophecies, but the 
prophets themselves had foretold the coming of Christ with 
wonderful accuracy. We then ransack the Old Testament to 
find texts that tell beforehand details about Him. We show 
little concern with the rest, with the sometimes outlandish 
contexts in which our favourite texts are to be found. Now, this 
approach is unsatisfactory, and often wrong in its results. And 
the reasons are these: First, the interpretation of the individual 
texts is far more difficult than we usually suppose. Even when 
the Messianic meaning is there, we offend by trying to extract 
it in too facile a manner. Second, the movement of thought we 
call the Messianic expectation is very complicated. It includes 


| a bewildering variety of ideas. The expectation of a new era 
| was a more dominant element in it than the expectation of a 
personal Messiah. And even in personal Messianism there was 


no single figure awaited by all. Only the actual coming of 
Christ showed clearly the convergence of what had existed as 


| distinct trends. Third—and this is the key reason—the whole 
| movement of the Old Testament towards Christ is vastly more 
| important than any individual prophecies. The main concern 
| of the prophets was not to predict the future but to shape it by 


making known to the people the purpose and will of God. Their 
insight was into the events that were taking place in their time; 
they saw the true significance of these in relation to the plan of 
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God. They looked to the future because of their realization 
that there was a divine purpose in history which would be 
achieved in due time. 

This prophetic understanding of God’s purpose and of the 
way it was to be fulfilled was continually deepening. We our- 


selves now know clearly that the divine purpose was centred on } i 


Christ. We cannot, however, forgo a study of the prophets, 
because to see the Old Testament as leading to Christ, as a 
prophecy of Him, we need to see the vocation of Israel as the 
prophets saw it. We need their understanding of Israel’s role 
and history, though we can now complete it in the light given 
by the events of Christ. Once we have made our own the basic | 
insight of the prophets, individual texts will receive a serene | 
and balanced interpretation. 

The faith of Israel took its origin from men who enjoyed a 
special intimacy with God and were made the recipients of 
divine communications. It was so with Abraham, the father of 
the Chosen People, who was called from his pagan environment 
and given an awareness of the true God and a sense of his 
special destiny. It was so with Moses, the founder of Israel as a 
nation and the great lawgiver whose work determined ever | 
afterwards the character of its institutions. The memory of his f 
closeness to God was such that this was never considered to have 
been surpassed. The religious message of these men was pre- 
served in a tradition, and this tradition was frequently revived | 
and enriched by other men raised up by God. Outstanding | 
among these were the prophets, in particular the great line of } 
prophets who dominated the scene from the eighth century | 
until the gradual dying away of prophecy in the period after | 


the Exile. A prophet does not mean a man who foretells the | i 


future, but a spokesman of God. The prophets had a vision of [ 
the future as we shall see, but only as part of their insight into | 
the purpose and will of God in relation to what was happening } 
to Israel in the present. Their difficult vocation was to be the | 
mouthpiece of God to their contemporaries. 

The human antecedents of the prophetic movement are not } 
clear to us, nor do we know very much about the way their f 
message was preserved for us in writing. But the Bible does tell 
us the kind of men they were. They stood in the tradition of 
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tion | Moses and saw themselves as guardians of the ancestral faith of 


































be ) Israel. But they were not mere echoes of tradition. They were 
specially called by God; they acted under His influence; they 
‘the | received from Him the message they proclaimed. They sharply 
our- } distinguished themselves from the professional prophets who 
Jon } infested the court and produced flattering predictions to order. 
nets, | What they said came from God; it was His message they 
as a } uttered, whether or not it pleased the great ones of the 
; the | world. 
role Despite their rejection at the time, their influence was 
‘iven } ultimately victorious in Israel. Thus, the historical books of the 
basic | Bible as we have them reflect the teaching of the prophets: they 
‘rene | present a prophetic understanding of the history of Israel. The 
discoveries of the last century and this have made known to 
yed a | scholars the history of the ancient Middle East. With the new 
its of | data and a re-reading of the Bible in their light, it is now 
er of } possible to write ordinary political histories of Israel. Such 
ment } histories differ strangely from the Biblical accounts. Not that 
»f his } the Bible has been found to be untrue. Far from it, although 
l asa | we are now better able to appreciate the methods and literary 
ever | forms used by ancient historians. What distinguishes the Biblical 
of his [| accounts from our political histories is their religious character. 
y have | We are offered a religious understanding of Israel’s history, and 
s pre- | the criteria used in assessing the significance and value of events 
vived f are drawn from faith. Biblical history is a statement of faith, 
nding [| not a faith that creates events but a faith which sees their 
ine of } divine meaning. And this faith, as we have said, owes its depth 
sntury | to the work of the prophets. 
1 after}} | Now, we want to grasp the meaning of the Old Testament 
lls the } in order to see how it looks towards Christ. We wish to under- 
sion of || stand the vocation of Israel and how God prepared the way for 
nt into | Christ through the vicissitudes of its history. In fact, we are 
pening } asking for the message of the prophets; for it was the prophets 
be the | who pointed out to Israel its vocation and who told the 
Israelites what God was doing and intended to do. What then 
are not |, was the message of such men as Amos and Osee, Isaias and 
y their | Micheas, Jeremias and Ezechiel? 
oes tell} The groundwork of their thought was the conviction that a 
tion of } divine plan governed history. Underlying the faith of Israel was 
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an original conception of history. Things were not subject to a 
blind Fate, but to God who was sovereignly independent. For 
the Israelites, Yahweh was precisely the God who acted in 
history and directed it to His purpose. He was the Lord of 
history. Men indeed were free, but events remained none the 
less under the control of God. He intervened, whether to 
punish or reward, and ordered everything in accordance with 
His will. There was a meaning in history, a divine significance 
in events, because what was taking place was the unfolding of 
a divine plan. One day this would reach its final achievement. 

Coupled with this conviction was the sense of Israel’s 
special relationship with God. Many, unfamiliar with the Old 
Testament and accustomed to depict its God in harsh colours, 
are unaware of the depths of intimacy this relationship implied. 
It is expressed in terms of a covenant between Yahweh and 
Israel. But let us not be deceived by the legal character of the 
term. Jonathan made a covenant with David because he loved 
him as himself (I Sam. xviii, 3), and the covenant which God 
made with Israel on Mount Sinai was an outpouring of His 
love. God freely chose this people from among the other 
peoples on the earth and united it to Himself by a bond of 
friendship. He demanded faithfulness, but as a response to His 
steadfast love. Israel is called the child of Yahweh, but the 
most poignant descriptions of the relationship are in terms of 
the marriage union. In vivid sentences, Osee contrasts the un- 
faithfulness of Israel the bride with the enduring love of 
Yahweh the rejected bridegroom. Such a relationship carried 
with it many privileges, but also, as became increasingly clear, a 
special vocation. Israel was called to a special role in God’s plan 
of salvation for all men. 

The covenant at Sinai was but a further expression of the 
promises made already to the patriarchs. When God called 
Abraham, He promised Him a son, a numerous posterity, anda 
land. The promises were fulfilled on one level, only for a further 
level to be revealed. The history of Israel is a dialectic of 
unfaithfulness and divine promises. The unfaithfulness was 
punished with disaster, but the disaster never meant complett 
annihilation but purification. And ever again the divin 
promises were renewed, each time in a deeper and mor 
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spiritual sense. The religion of Israel was a religion dominated 
by hope. God was the Rock on which that hope rested. He 
would be faithful to His promises. He would bring salvation. 
He would achieve His purpose. 

The prophets worked with these ideas of the divine plan, 
the divine promises, the covenant, the hope of Israel, and the 
faithfulness of Yahweh. Enlightened by God, they interpreted 
the events of their time against this background. They had a 
message of present urgency for their contemporaries, whether 
of warning or of consolation. They drew upon the past and 


| reminded the people what God had done for them. They looked 


to the future, because they shared and enriched an expectation. 
The scope of this expectation meant that they saw human 
history as moving towards a final end in which all would be 
| accomplished. It is their teaching on this final end that par- 
ticularly concerns us here. It constitutes what is called eschato- 
| logy or doctrine on the last things. Prophetic eschatology forms 


| the setting of the Messianism of the Old Testament. 


The first element in this eschatology is the theme of judge- 
ment, associated with the idea of the Day of Yahweh. Judge- 
ment had not the same legal sense for the Hebrews as it has for 
us. It was understood in relation to the covenant. When two 
parties were joined together in a covenant they had mutual 
rights and duties. To be just meant to act in accordance with 
the covenant. To judge was to act.so as to maintain or re- 
establish the order of the covenant. God was the Supreme 
Judge; His covenant was with Israel. Oppressed by enemies, 
the Israelites looked to the judgement of Yahweh. The Day of 
Yahweh would come when He would intervene to judge, that is, 
to fulfil His promises and save His people and punish their 
enemies. The popular expectation at the time of the prophets 
was that judgement meant victory and salvation for the 
| Israelites, defeat and punishment for their enemies. What the 
prophets did was to deepen the moral content of the notion of 
divine judgement and alter as a consequence its application to 
Israel. When Yahweh judged, He would punish, not merely 
the wickedness of Israel’s enemies, but also its own unfaithful- 
ness. The Day of Yahweh to which the people all looked forward 
| would be a day of wrath for them. The writings of the prophets 
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are full of denunciations of the sins of Israel and threats of 
disaster. All this had an immediate relevance; for the theme of 
the Day of Yahweh and His judgement was closely wedded to 
historical events. The various calamities that overtook the 
people, such as the ruin of Samaria, were so many Days of | 
Yahweh, which saw the exercise of His judgement. But the 
eschatological aspect became increasingly prominent: the ex- 
pectation of a final end, the Day of Yahweh, in which His | 
judgement would be fully and definitively manifested. 

While the prophets uttered threats of disaster and warnings 
of divine vengeance, while in fact seemingly final disaster came 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, the prophetic message was a 
message of salvation and the destruction was never complete. 
The righteousness of Yahweh was a righteousness that saved 
from wickedness, not merely punished it. A remnant of the 
people, they said, would survive. This idea of the remnant 
received a moral resonance. Israel would be reduced to a stump, 
which, purged and strengthened, would bear new shoots and 
inherit the promises. The punishments of God were a means 
of purification. Salvation would follow disaster. The Day of 
Yahweh would usher in a new order. The prophets described 
in lyrical terms the happiness that would follow the judgement. 
Their message did not take away the hope of Israel but en- 
hanced it and gave it a deeper moral meaning. This second 
element in prophetic eschatology, the element of hope and 
consolation, is what we know as Messianism. We shall see later 
the origin of the word; at the moment it is better to take it in 
its general meaning. As with judgement so also here we find an 
intermingling of historical and eschatological perspectives. The 
thought of a final and definitive salvation was tied to the hope 
of rescue from imminent disaster and promise of immediate 
restoration. But historical events themselves uncovered, layer 
by layer, the divine plan and increased the tension towards the 
future. One day there would be a complete fulfilment of the 
hopes so long cherished but never fully realized. 

The new order awaited would be a time when God would 
reign over His people and over all the nations of the earth. 
Essential to the hope of Israel was the expectation of the 
coming of God’s Kingdom. The idea of the Kingdom of God is 
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not something new in the prophets. Since Sinai, it had served 
to explain the relationship between Yahweh and _ Israel. 
Yahweh is King. The word “kingdom” may mislead us. What 
the original expressions evoke is not the idea of a territory but 
rather the fact that Yahweh is King; they indicate His royal 
rule or kingship. God is indeed King by right, but men do not 
recognize His rule. A time will come when His reign will be 
acknowledged, His law observed, and His worship accomplished. 


will be the coming of the Kingdom. The realization grows in 


| the prophets that when the Kingdom comes God will reign, 


not only over Israel, but also over all peoples reunited under 
His rule. The privileged place of Israel remains, sometimes 
very strongly marked, but a religious universalism comes in 
and complements the national hope of the Chosen People. 

There are other ideas used to describe the new order to 
come. Important among these is the idea of the covenant. The 
basic religious use of the term is as an expression of the relation- 
ship forged at Sinai. But the Pentateuch speaks of two covenants 
that preceded the one made with Moses: the covenant with 
Abraham and, significant in its universalist implications, the 
covenant with Noah as representing mankind after the Flood. 
The use of the theme in the patriarchal accounts is largely, 
though not entirely, a projection into the past of the Mosaic 
covenant. We also read of various renewals of the covenant after 
Sinai. Understandably then, the prophets are able to carry the 
idea into the future and speak of a new covenant. This new 
covenant will be different from the old. It will be more interior 
in character, written in the hearts of men. It will be an ever- 
lasting covenant. See Jer. xxxi, 31-4; Osee ii, 14-23; Ez. 
Xxxvii, 21-8. 

These passages envisage the restoration of Israel. When we 
turn to the work of the Second-Isaias, we find a wider outlook 
that embraces the whole human race. This work consists of 
chapters 40-55 of Isaias; it is often called the Book of Consolation. 


| The Book of Isaias as we now have it is a collection of writings 


by different authors, though with some affinity to one another. 
The chapters mentioned are not by Isaias himself, who belongs 
to the eighth century, but by an unknown prophet of the sixth 
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century. He lived with his countrymen in exile in Babylon and, 
seeing in the victorious rise to power of Cyrus of Persia a sign 
that the deliverance of Israel was at hand, addressed this 
wonderful message of hope to the exiles. The punishment of 
Israel was at an end and its sins forgiven. Yahweh the Creator, 
who held all nations in His power, was about to deliver His | 
people by the hand of Cyrus. He is their redeemer and He is 
going to ransom them from their slavery. It is His steadfast love 
that has moved Him to have compassion on them. The prospect 
of a new age and an eternal convenant, of a deliverance and 
salvation, is offered to the exiles to revive their faith in Yahweh 
and to console them in their dejection. What is immediately 
envisaged is the imminent return of the exiles from Babylon, but 
the message has a deeper import as a revelation of the more 
remote intentions of God. The disappointments of the actual 
return would make this clear and keep the attention of Israel 
directed to the future. Particularly notable, however, is the 
universalism of the message. The vision of the prophet extends 
beyond Israel and embraces all peoples. 

This universalism is most clearly marked in the four Servant 
Songs found embedded in the Book of Consolation. These are 
usually given as Is. xlii, 1-7; xlix, 1-6; 1, 4-9; lii, 13-liii, 12. 
The beginning of each poem stands out clearly, but the ending 
of the first three is not so easy to distinguish because these merge 
into their context without any sharp transition. The relation 
of these four poems to the book as a whole is disputed. Some 
make them independent, others stress their close connexion | 
with the rest of the book. Some hold that they are by the author 
of the Book of Consolation, the Second-Isaias; others think that 
they are by one of his disciples. But what matters here is their 
teaching. We shall return later to the figure of the Servant. 
We may simply note for the moment the universal character of 
His mission. He is to be a light to the nations; his task is to 
re-create the unity of the human race. The salvation here | 
promised is extended to all peoples without exception. 

Since many are inclined to underestimate the nobility of | 
Old Testament teaching, it is well to insist here on the moral 
and spiritual character of the salvation awaited by the prophets. 
We need not deny that material and political restoration or 
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prosperity occupied a large place in their thoughts and formed 
part of what they meant by deliverance and salvation. But the 
prophets were men of a high moral sensitiveness. They had a 
deep sense of the holiness of God and of sin as an affront to it. 
Their sense of sin was no cloistered reverie. They denounced 
with courage and pointed clarity the sins of their time: oppres- 
sion of the helpless, cruelty, corruption, avarice and luxury, the 
impurities of the idolatrous rites, unfaithfulness to Yahweh and 
lack of trust in Him, the formalism of Temple worship. Their 
hope for the future was inevitably shot through with moral 
implications. The new order would bring the knowledge of 
Yahweh and observance of His law. And we must remember 
that knowledge for the Hebrews was not a merely intellectual 
affair. Knowledge of Yahweh was a religious attitude that 
involved faithfulness to Him and a response to His love. The 
new covenant would have its source in the tender mercy of 
Yahweh and establish with His people a relationship of faith- 
fulness and love. It would be written in the hearts of men and 
so bring a change of heart, the gift of a new heart. There would 
be a purification of men and a pouring out upon them of the 
Spirit of God. Sins would be taken away, and salvation would 
include the gifts of moral enlightenment and integrity. And the 
source of this new order would not be man but the holiness, 
righteousness, and love of Yahweh Himself. All these were 
elements that could be and were taken up into the New 
Testament teaching on the grace of redemption. 

At the same time we must admit that the prophets conceive 
the happiness of the coming age largely in terms of a happiness 
here on this earth. This should not surprise us. It is due in part 
to the slowness with which belief in rewards and punishments 
after death developed in Israel. Survival in Sheol was a bleak 
existence, hardly worth the name of existence. Only at the end 
of the Old Testament period does the idea of a retribution in the 
next life emerge clearly, and then it is principally associated 


' with belief in a bodily resurrection. We should also beware of 
lity of 
moral | 


neglecting on our part the bodily aspect of redemption. The 
Christian message of salvation concerns our bodies as well as 
our souls, and the resurrection of the body and the restoration 
of this material universe are truths that remain as part of 
Vol. xLv1 Z 
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our Christian faith. But apart from the difficulty felt by the 
prophets of envisaging anything other than an earthly happi- 
ness, there was also the impossibility of depicting the last days 
except in symbolic terms. Hence their use of imagery. These 
considerations may help us read aright the prophetic descrip- 
tions of the new order to come. 

They see the promised happiness as a return to the happiness 
of Paradise. Sin has deprived man of the happiness in which 
God created him. But in overcoming sin God will restore for 
man this primaeval happiness. A rich imagery accompanies this 
idea, and the theme of Paradise is developed with the use of 
the theme of the Promised Land. There will be a pact of peace 
between man and nature; wild animals will lose their fierceness; 
the Holy Land will enjoy a wonderful fertility; the new 
Jerusalem, far exceeding the old in splendour, will become the 
religious centre of the world. Paradise, the Promised Land, the 
Holy City: these, especially the second two, are ideas deeply 
rooted in the soul of Israel, nerve-centres vibrant with memories 
and religious sentiment. They became the vehicles of its hope. 

Every nation has its golden periods that remain indelibly 
marked in the national consciousness: heights of achievement 
or turning-points in development. Two such periods continued 
to live on in the memory of Israel: the time of the Exodus and 
the apogee of the royal power in David and Solomon. The | 
Exodus saw the origin of Israel as a nation. And more important 
than this: for the religion of Israel it remained the fundamental 
experience of salvation. The deliverance from Egypt, the 
intimate protection given by God in the desert, the revelation 
and covenant at Sinai: these were for Israel the great mani- 
festation of Yahweh’s power, righteousness, and love, and the 
time of her espousals with Him. The Exodus gave the basic 
pattern of salvation. Hence the prophets saw the salvation to 
come as a new Exodus. This pattern of thought passed into} 
the Christian message. The work of Christ was seen as a new 
Exodus and a new covenant. And the liturgy of Easter is still 
dominated by the theme of the Exodus as the principal type 
prefiguring Christian salvation. The other golden period in 
Israel’s past caused the prophets to represent the coming age 
as a new royal period in which the glories of David and 
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Solomon would be renewed. Connected with this was the 
expectation of an ideal king, which we have still to examine. 

Up to now we have been considering the new order 
announced by the prophets and awaited by Israel. This expecta- 
tion of the Messianic times is more prominent in the Bible than 
the expectation of a personal Messiah. But now we must ask 
about the one who would accomplish all this. Our first answer 
must be that God Himself would be the author of salvation. 
Deeply implanted in Israel was the conviction that it was 
Yahweh alone who saved. But God had been represented in the 
past by men whom He had raised up to be His spokesmen and 
intermediaries. Outstanding among others had been Moses 
and David. Would there be a mediator of the new covenant? 
an intermediary of God in the establishment of the new order? 

Before separating the different strands of personal Messian- 
ism we must mention what has been called “‘Messianism with- 
out a Messiah’. The prophet Osee so insisted on the action of 
God that he gave no thought to any intermediary, and many 
prophetic passages are Messianic in their expectation of the 
Kingdom of God without being concerned with a Messiah. But 
more than this, during and after the Exile, a tendency grew in 
some circles to hope that God would establish His Kingdom 
Himself without the help of any human king. This was a 
reaction against the royal ideology, which had gathered to 
itself the national hopes of Israel. The disappointment caused 
by the kings of the past aroused the desire for a direct theocracy. 
This current of thought is a development of the very ancient 
idea of Yahweh as King, but it now takes the form of a trans- 
cendent Messianism with the expectation of a direct inter- 
vention of God to restore His people. We find this expressed in 
the ‘Psalms of the Kingdom’’, namely, Pss. xcii, xcv, and 
xcviil. This expectation of the coming of God was fulfilled 
remarkably in the Incarnation, but in a way that was not 
anticipated. 

More widespread was the expectation of an ideal king, a 
new David. This royal Messianism, as it is called, was a strong 
current in the Messianic expectation. From it, in fact, came the 
term “Messiah”. Messiah means Anointed; it is a rough trans- 
cription of the Hebrew, whereas “Christ”, which corresponds 
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to it, is taken from the Greek word used to translate it. In the 
Old Testament the term designates, in particular, the king of | 
Israel. He was called “the anointed one of Yahweh” with 
reference to the rite of anointing that marked his investiture 
and with the implication of a special mission from Yahweh as 
His representative. The term is also used of priests, because 
they too were anointed, and occasionally in a wider sense of one 
to whom God has given a special mission, such as a prophet or 
even the heathen king, Cyrus. Curiously enough, it is not used 
in the Old Testament of an eschatological figure. It was in 
the extra-canonical writings of Judaism before Christ that it 
acquired its eschatological meaning as a designation of the 
ideal king of the future. And already in Judaism there was a 
tendency to connect the various views and titles referring to the 
last days with this one title, the Messiah. The unification, how- 
ever, of the various strands in the eschatological hope came 
only with Christ. In the apostolic Church the term “Christ” 
became all-embracing and the other titles were subordinated 
to it; it was permanently joined as a name to the name “‘Jesus”, 
And so, although it owes its origin to what was but one strand 
in the Jewish expectation, that of royal Messianism, we use 
Messiah, together with Messianic and Messianism, as a general 
term to indicate the eschatological figure who was to bring 
about the fulfilment of Israel’s hopes. 
It is easy to see the reasons for the origin and development 
of a Messianic hope centred on the monarchy. The prestige of 
David drew to him and his dynasty the hopes of the people for 
the future. The royal house became the centre of the national | 
life. Receiving a religious significance, it was inevitably a focal 
point for all the ambitions and aspirations of Israel as a nation. | 
The basic text which connects the divine promises made to 
Israel with the Davidic dynasty, and which, consequently, 
underlies the whole movement of royal Messianism, is the} 
prophecy given to David by Nathan, II Sam. vii, 11-16. It 
promised the perpetuity of the line of David. : 
At first the hope of an ideal king was historical not eschato- 
logical in character. In other words, at this stage, the ‘‘Messiah” 
was not thought of as a personage coming in the last days to rule 
for ever a definitive kingdom. What was in question was aif 
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ideal, the model of a perfect king, the portrait of a king accord- 
ing to the image of David, which people continually hoped to 
see realized in the historical order. Whenever the king was un- 
worthy—a frequent occurrence—people nourished the hope 
that God would raise up a king after His own heart. Perhaps 
there was even the hope that one day all the kings without 
exception would be monarchs according to the mind of God 
and the example of David. And so an ideal was fostered, 
applied to historical events, and then, because of repeated dis- 
appointments, projected more and more into the future. Thus, 
we have prophetic passages in which the writers envisaged both 
the contemporary kings or kings awaited immediately in the 
historical order and, at the same time, the Messiah or ideal 
king. To put it in another way, the prophets talk about kings in 
a way that will be completely true only of an eschatological 
figure in the future. There is an intermingling of promise or 
recognition of a good king, description of an ideal king, and 
hope of a final king. Hence the difficulty we come up against in 
interpreting the pre-exilic texts of determining the immediate 
perspective of the prophet. Had he directly in mind the last 
days? Or was he speaking of contemporary events and person- 
ages in terms of a religious ideal which would be actually 
fulfilled only in the last days? Controversy surrounds certain 
texts, but usually the second alternative is the more probable. 
The important texts of royal Messianism are: Is. vii, 14-173; 
Is. ix, 2-7; Is. xi, 1-9; Jer. xxiii, 5-6; Ez. xxxiv; Ps. ii; Ps. cix. 

After the Exile there were some attempts to revive hope in 
the historical monarchy. The house of David had been des- 
troyed, seemingly completely, but some hope remained that a 
successor of his line would arise. Thus we see the hopes placed 
in Zorobabel by the prophets, Aggeus and Zacharias. Zoro- 
babel was a descendant of David. He became the commissioner 
of Juda at the time of the restoration and took in hand the 
reconstruction of the Temple. Ezechiel had described this as a 
Messianic work, and it led to a sudden revival of the royal 
Messianic hope, with the two prophets hailing him with 
Messianic titles. But all this was short-lived. What is more 
important is that, after the Exile, an eschatological royal 
Messianism now emerged clearly. There arose an unambiguous 
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expectation of a final king, ideal in every respect, the king ofa 
definitive kingdom, the mediator of the eschatological era. The 
old royal psalms, such as psalms ii, Ixxi, c, cix, xliv, and others, 
written during the monarchy with reference to the king, were 
re-read in a new way and given a Messianic meaning. 

This royal Messianism came right down to the time of 
Christ. An outstanding witness to it is the apocryphal work, the | 
Psalms of Solomon, written about 60 B.c. Here we have the use of | 
the term “‘Messiah”’ in a technical eschatological sense, and the 
coming of this Messiah, Son of David, is expected and cele- 
brated. This current of thought was increasingly distorted by 
the hardening of Jewish nationalism. We are familiar with the 
false political and temporal hopes created by it in the Jews 
contemporary with Christ. 

A very different outlook is found in the four Servant Songs 
already mentioned, The Songs are dominated by the figure of 
the Servant, the mediator of the covenant. But who is the 
Servant? There are a bewildering number of interpretations. | 
Needless to say, all Catholics see these texts as in some way 
fulfilled in Christ, and this is the teaching of the New Testament 
itself. All the same, it is still important to determine the im- 
mediate meaning these passages had for the prophet himself, 
for only in this way shall we grasp their full import. Nowadays, 
the eschatological bearing of the passages is widely recognized, | 
but the interpretations of the Servant fall into two groups. The 
first group takes the Servant as an individual. Starting from 
some historical personage, such as the exiled king or a prophet | 
or Moses, the author, it is thought, has drawn the features and 
mission of the future mediator. Those in the second group 
maintain a collective interpretation. Sometimes they think of 
Israel as a whole, but more often of Israel in the qualitative | 
sense of the Remnant, the true Israel, realizing in the sufferings 
of the Exile the mediatorial function described by the prophet 
and seen as destined to bring about a new order. 

The difficulty in choosing from among the various interpre- 
tations is that the texts seem to lend their support now to a 
collective now to an individual meaning. There are places 
where the Servant is apparently identified with Israel as a 
whole, other places where a part of the people, the Remnant, 
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seems to be meant, and finally places where it is hard not to 
take the Servant as a single individual person. To be valid, any 
interpretation must do justice to all these passages. Hence the 
attractive suggestion of some writers that the three interpreta- 
tions do not exclude one another. An appeal is made to the 
Semitic mode of thought. This saw so close a connexion between 
the individual and the collectivity that a group and its indi- 
vidual representatives were often identified in thought and 
expression. The Hebrews had what has been called the idea of 
“corporate personality”. A community was seen as being made 
actual and active in an individual who represented its unity 
and exercised its functions. The relationship between the 
individual and the group was fluid, and the mind would pass 
from one to the other without any transition, the attributes 
of each being freely intermingled. An illustration of this kind of 
thinking is the place of the king and his relationship to the 
community as we find it in Semitic thought and expression. If 
we apply this to the Servant, we can maintain that he is an 
individual person, but one who represents Israel and, in par- 
ticular, its purified Remnant, and is so identified with these 
groups that the author freely passes from him to them without 
any noticeable transition. Such an interpretation harmonizes 
well with the fact that the central theological thought of the 
Servant Songs turns on the principle of representation. The 
faithful Servant accepts a solidarity with the sinful people whose 
sins he bears. Representing them, he offers his sufferings in 
expiation and wins by them the divine pardon. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the prophet should have been led to envisage an 
individual person. The prophets had already considered Israel 
as reduced to a Remnant which alone could assume and fulfil 
Israel’s role in the divine plan of salvation. What has happened 
is that the Remnant has now been further reduced, this time to 
one man, who represents Israel and carries out the implications 
of its destiny. 

The key feature in the mission of the Servant is his redemp- 
tive sufferings. But other features should not be missed. His 
prophetic function as the light of the nations; his role as the 
mediator of the covenant; his innocence and humble obedi- 
ence; the universality of his mission; his final exaltation. It is a 
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very different picture of the future intermediary from the one 
found in royal Messianism. Only the coming of Jesus would 
show how the two aspects were to be brought together, when 
by His sufferings He entered into His glory (Lk. xxiv, 26). 
The theme of the Suffering Servant had but a limited 


influence in Judaism. It found, however, some echo. The | 


suggestion has been made that it had some influence on the 


description of the Messiah-King given in the deutero-Zacharias | 


(chapters ix-xiv) of the fourth century. There the trait of 
humility is added to the portrait of the victorious king (Zach. 
ix, 9 r0} Psalm xxi received a new meaning by the addition of 
verses 28-32. Originally the psalm had been a cry of distress 
addressed to God by one of the poor and oppressed in Israel. 


The final verses now added—there had been a previous addition | 


—widen the perspective and give a vision of the Kingdom of 


God. The sufferer who speaks in the psalm is thereby raised to | 


the status of an eschatological personage like the Servant of 


Second-Isaias. He passes through sufferings to a deliverance | 


that coincides with the coming of the eschatological kingdom. 
From such indications, we can suppose that the message of the 
Servant Songs was cherished by a spiritual few in Israel. 
Certain contacts between the expectation of a Messiah and 
the Servant theme have been discerned in some extra-canonical 
writings, but the Servant’s essential task of atoning suffering 


was not transferred to the Messiah. At least, any idea of a | 
suffering Messiah remained very exceptional and was confined } 
to the periphery of Judaism. How difficult it was for. the | 
official representatives of Jewry to accept a suffering Messiah is | 


shown by a rabbinical Targum on Isaias liii, which identifies 
the Servant with the Messiah but then by a most arbitrary 


twisting of the text avoids attributing the suffering to him. And | 


we know from the New Testament how hard it was even for the 


apostles to assimilate the doctrine that the Messiah must suffer. | 


A further and important line of eschatological thought is 
found in the apocalyptic writings. The word “‘apocalypse’’ is 


simply the anglicized form of the Greek word for revelation. | 
What is called apocalyptic literature is a body of writings, | 


belonging roughly to the period from 200 B.c. to A.D. 100, 
which teach the end of the present world and the coming of a 
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new order and do so under the form of a series of revelations. 
The apocalyptists saw history as a mighty drama in which God 
did battle with the forces of evil, particularly in so far as these 
were embodied in the great pagan empires. At the height of 
the struggle God would intervene, destroy His enemies, and 
establish His Kingdom. The purpose of the writings was 
to give comfort in the midst of calamities and persecution. 
They aroused hope by showing the unfolding of a divine plan 
in history and by looking forward to a decisive intervention by 
God. They shared this expectation with the prophets, but there 
was shift in perspective. The prophetic hope is tied to this 
historical order. The judgement the prophets awaited was to 


, take place in history, and, though there was a tension, increas- 
| ingly marked, towards a final order, no sharp break is intro- 


duced between this world and the new order to come. In the 
apocalypses the judgement comes at the end of the world; an 
intervention from on high causes the upheaval of this present 
order and puts an end to it; there is then set up a transcendent 
kingdom. A rupture separates this present world and the world 
to come. This outlook was helped and accentuated by the 
growth of belief in the resurrection from the dead. It should be 
noted, however, that for our present purpose the variety of 
opinion found in the apocalypses has been of necessity greatly 
simplified. 

This supramundane eschatology is taught with the extrava- 
gant use of imagery, hyperbole, and allegory, which renders 
this literature very strange to us. In this respect, it owes much 
to Babylonian and Iranian sources. The origins of this form of 
writing go back some way; some passages in the prophets are 
in the apocalyptic style. The Bible itself contains two apocalyp- 
ses, one from the beginning and one from the end of the period 
during which it flourished, namely, the Book of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse of John. But most of the apocalyptic literature is 
extra-canonical, though it had an important formative influence 
as an element in the background of Christianity. 

Now, there arose in the apocalyptic school of thought the 
expectation of a mysterious heavenly figure through whom God 
would intervene and bring about His Kingdom. The first 
indications are found in the Book of Daniel, written between 
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167 and 164. In Daniel vii, 13-14, we read of a vision in which 
one like a son of man came with the -clouds of heaven and 
received from God, the Ancient of Days, an everlasting and 
universal kingdom. The symbol is immediately explained by an 
angelic interpreter. As verses 18 and 27 make clear, it is the 
eschatological Israel, the Israel of the last days, the people of 
the saints, which will overcome the four beasts, representing the 
four great pagan empires, and will receive the kingdom. ‘Son 
of Man” has, therefore, a collective meaning. But does that 
exhaust its meaning? We are told expressly that the four beasts 
are also four kings (verse 17—the Douay wrongly reads “‘king- 
doms’’), and the idea is that the kings are the personal embodi- 
ment of their empires. The thought of the passage would be 
more consistent if the Son of Man also was not only the personi- 
fication of a community but also an individual through whom 
it functions as its organ and representative. What we have said 
about the idea of corporate personality can be applied here, so 
that the meaning of the mysterious figure would be twofold; it 
would bear a collective and a personal interpretation. 
Whatever the meaning of Daniel, it is beyond question that 
later apocalyptic writings understood the Son of Man as an 
individual and expected him as an eschatological personage. 
The most striking texts are in the Parables of Enoch (cf. 48, 


2-7), which describe a being who is without equal in the world, | 


pre-existing with God as Wisdom, receiving all gifts, with the 
prerogative of saving men and the task of judging all peoples 
before reigning eternally with the just. He is called the Messiah, 
the Just, the Chosen One, and, above all, the Son of Man. This 
is the most ideal and transcendent type of Messiah conceived 
by pre-Christian Jewish thought, and it may also be noted that 
this heavenly figure assumes various characteristics taken from 


the Servant of Yahweh and the Davidic Messiah. Many scholars } 
have maintained the existence of Christian interpolations in | 
the Parables of Enoch, but their reasons do not seem to be | 


conclusive. 


Traces of the same current of thought are found elsewhere, 


and the expectation of the Son of Man may have been common 


in esoteric Jewish circles, though it remained alien to official } 


Judaism, Why was this title used? Son of Man is simply an 
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Aramaic idiom for Man. But we can still ask why this heavenly 
figure was called the Man. The Jewish texts provide no clear 
answer. It is not unlikely, then, that there was some influence 
from outside Judaism, and a link has been suggested with the 
theme of the Primal or Heavenly Man found in Oriental 
mythology. Any such influence would have been on Judaism 
and not directly on Christianity. The question is surrounded 
with uncertainty, and it is important to remember the dis- 
tinctively Jewish character of the Messianic expectation to 
which any borrowings were subordinated. 

The Davidic Messiah, the Suffering Servant, the Son of 
Man: these are the principal strands of thought in personal 
Messianism, and an examination of the claim of Christ is 
largely a discussion of His attitude to these three titles. Naturally, 
a fuller account would have to add further details, for the com- 
plexity of the Messianic expectation should never be forgotten. 
A danger to be avoided is an excessive preoccupation with 
personal Messianism and a neglect of the significance of the 
general movement of the Old Testament towards Christ. What 
the Old Testament gives us is not an anticipated revelation of 
Christ—the foreshadowings were far surpassed by the reality— 
but a preparation for Christ. It records a progressive revelation 
which culminated in Christ. The self-disclosure of God made 


| through the events of Israel’s history and the teaching of God’s 


spokesmen was completed in Christ, who gathered up all the 
past into Himself and gave it meaning. 
It would be relevant here to recount the whole of Old 


| Testament history and see it, in the light of what we have said, 


as a preparation for Christ. To do that is impossible, but certain 
features in the movement of the Old Testament towards Christ 


| deserve to be noticed. The first is the sovereignty of God and the 
| freedom of the divine choice. God freely chose Israel from 


among the nations. His free choice was frequently exercised in 
the course of its history. Not all the descendants of Abraham 
were members of the Chosen People. He chose Isaac not Ismael, 


| Jacob not Esau; only Juda was left to inherit the promises, and 


of Juda only a remnant survived. And this brings us to the 
second feature. The movement of the Old Testament is a 
movement from the Many to the One. A principle of reduction 
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is operative. If we take the movement in its full sweep, it passes 
from mankind to Israel, from Israel to the Remnant, and from 
the Remnant to the One, Christ. In contrast to this, there is an 
inverse movement in the New Testament: from Christ to the 
first disciples, from the first disciples to Christians generally, and 
from Christians to the whole of mankind. 

Finally, the Old Testament drives home the lesson that 
salvation can come only from above. The very unfaithfulness 
that mars Israel’s history serves the purpose of making it abun- 
dantly clear that the religion of Yahweh was not a creation of 
men, a projection of their own desires, but a call from above 
drawing them beyond themselves. The repeated disappoint- 
ments of Israel’s hopes hammered home the truth that they 
were not to expect salvation from military power or political 
change or any other human resource. God used these to bring 
from time to time a partial deliverance, but it always fell short 
of their hopes. The true salvation for which they longed seemed 
always beyond their grasp. An anxious, urgent question rises up 
from the Old Testament: when will God speak the word of life? 
He did so when that saving Word Himself became flesh and 
dwelt among us. 

CHARLES Davis 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


Hoty ScRIPTURE 


Y first duty is to offer a cordial welcome to the revised 


and enlarged edition of the book entitled Guide to the 
Bible; An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. This is the first 
volume of the second English edition, which is a rendering of 
the third French edition, and is the achievement of two 
lecturers in the Catholic University of America, Fr Edward P. 
Arbez, s.s., emeritus professor of Semitic languages, and Fr 
Martin McGuire, professor of Greek and Latin.1 The French 

1 Desclée Co. (New York, 1960), xxvi, 812 pp., £2 18s. 6d. 
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original was styled Initiation Biblique, and made its first appear- 
ance in 1939. It was reissued with numerous changes and 
additions in 1948. This (one must explain the matter fully, in 
these days when unaltered reprints are all too often given the 
style of new editions) was the basis of the first English edition 
of 1951. A third French edition followed in 1954, and has had 
to wait twice as long as its predecessor for a translator. It is 
fortunate that, once again, the version has been made by 
experts, at a time when not a few works on Scripture are handed 
over to those who can claim very little acquaintance with a 
subject that becomes almost daily more complicated. 

For those who possess the first English edition of 1951 it is 
worthy of note that the first announcement in this country of 
the Dead Sea scrolls was made at Manchester in September 
1948, at a meeting at which I was present, and that it was in 
that year that the second French edition first saw the light. 

Meanwhile, to the great sorrow of all who knew that 
excellent priest and professor, the Abbé André Robert, the Old 
Testament editor, died on 28 May 1955. The Mélanges Bibliques, 
published in 1957, is his memorial, though, as with so many 
collections of the sort, only a short memoir and a bibliography 
have any reference to Robert himself. The Abbé A Tricot is 
now the sole editor of Initiation Biblique. 

The editors in a note on the third edition, printed at 
p. xviii of the new English translation, claim that “‘the present 
edition . . . has not only been revised and enlarged, but has in 
large part been recast’. Once again, for the sake of those who 
have earlier editions it is important to know that the following 
chapters or parts of chapters are new. Ch. 1 (on Inspiration) 
by Pére P. Benoit; Ch. 5 (on the prophetic and sapiential books) 
by A. Gelin, and A. Robert respectively; Ch. 22 (on the 
apostolic age) by A. Tricot; Ch. 30 (The Bible and Theology) 
by Paul Henry; Ch. 31 (The pastoral function of the Bible) by 
Th. Maertens and Ch. 32 (The Bible and the Liturgy) by L. 
Bouyer. 

Apart from these chapters the treatment of the following 
subjects has been, to a greater or less degree, rehandled. Here 
one may omit the authors’ names and give only the main topics. 
These are: the treatment of the Hebrew language in Ch. 3; the 
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systems of writing in Ch. 4; the Law and the historical books 
in Ch. 5; the literary genres in Ch. 6; the political geography 
of Palestine in Ch. 12; biblical archaeology in Ch. 14; the 
religions of Western Asia in Ch. 24; and Islam in Ch. 29. It is 
to be remarked that the present volume prints no more than 
nine of the chapters, so that many of the indications given refer 
to the forthcoming second volume. 

A verdict on a book of this size and character is notoriously 
difficult; moreover a good many readers must already have 
made contact with the original French editions. I have made a 
sufficient number of comparisons between the second French 
edition and the present English one to be satisfied that there has 
been a marked improvement in a book that was always clear 
and informative, and a credit to Catholic scholarship. Of all 
the articles that are new in this edition I think that Pére 
Benoit’s miniature treatise on inspiration is one of the best. [ 
Many of us have been privileged to read in the number of the 
Revue Biblique for April of last year (1960) his long article on f 
“La plénitude de sens des Livres Saints” (pp. 161-96) in which 
several of the problems still outstanding in regard to the sensus 
plenior appear to have been assisted on the way to their ultimate | 
solution. In the present work he has had to deal with the whole 
question of inspiration in about forty pages of fairly large print. 
He himself is well aware (p. 52) that a statement of principles 
does not, of itself, settle the question of individual texts and 
their exegesis. “But,” he writes, “‘it is just as certain that, to be 
effective, that exegesis must be guided by a very clear percep- 
tion of the principles which underlie the composition of the 
sacred book. Such a clear view of the principles is the essential 
foundation of a sound exegesis—which will not cause scandal 
by its errors—and also of a truly fruitful Biblical theology.” 

It is on the subject of inerrancy that Pére Benoit is most [ 
helpful in his guidance. He emphasizes the fact as regards the 
sacred author of a biblical book that: ““The Charism of inspira- [ 
tion does not enlighten all his thought and does not correct all 
errors to the point of conferring omniscience”’ (p. 46). Later he J 
shows with admirable clarity that his principles in no way ert | 
by any restriction of inerrancy to matters of faith and morals, 
for “God could teach us any kind of truth, historical or even 
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physical, if it mattered directly to the object of his revelation, 
and the Bible shows us that he has done so” (p. 47). 

The volume entitled The Church in the Theology of St Paul is a 
translation by Fr Geoffrey Webb and Mr Adrian Walker of the 
second (1948) edition of Mgr Lucien Cerfaux’s La Théologie de 
l’Eglise suivant saint Paul, which first appeared in 1942.) This, 


| like other works by Mgr Cerfaux, is a work of deep learning and 
| great ingenuity. In a lengthy notice in the third series (1943-4 


of Vivre et Penser (the wartime equivalent of the Revue Biblique) 
the late Pére Bernard Allo, o.p., particularly known for his 
fine commentaries on the Apocalypse and on First and Second 
Corinthians, writes with enthusiasm of Cerfaux’s vast erudition 


| which is equally at home in the Old and the New Testaments 


and includes all the Jewish apocalyptic and rabbinical litera- 
ture, the works of Philo and Josephus, and the religious docu- 


. | ments of paganism (p. 143). He also praises the author’s 


; modesty and scholarly reserve, and his power of finding the 


exact, often very happy, phrase for describing the Church in its 


first beginnings and the religious life of its members in apostolic 


times. The book is briefly a study of St Paul’s concept of the 
Church as it emerges from three main stages in his thought. 
These stages are, first, of the Church as it derives from the Old 
Testament conception of the people of God; then of the Church 


| in the Christian experience of believers, as it may be observed 
| in the call of the gentiles to the faith, in the local churches that 


arose throughout the then known world, the expression “In 


- | Christ” so frequent in the Pauline writings, and the ideas of 


unity and of the body of Christ. Finally, in St Paul’s most 
developed thought, there are the conceptions of the mystery of 


| Christ, and the Church as part of that mystery, of the mystery 


| of the Church itself, and of the Church and the Kingdom of 
God. 


In spite of much that he has written in praise of the work 


ira- | Pére Allo does not hesitate to claim that there is something like 


orals, 
even 


| avice of method in the attempt made by Cerfaux to discover a 
clear line of development in St Paul’s thought. No doubt, as he 
| Says, one must make every effort to trace an institution or a 


1English translation published by Herder (New York), and T. Nelson 


(London, 1960), 419 pp., £2 5s. od. net. 
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system from the beginning, but this does not imply that the | 


first mention in an author’s literary works or the first appearance 
of a term in writing need correspond to the moment when the 
idea first presented itself to the author’s mind. In such an 
enquiry as Cerfaux has made the field is limited to St Paul’s 


Epistles, all written within a period of some fifteen years, that is } 
to say about half the period of his apostolate, at a time when} 
one might reasonably expect that his ideas were already fully} 


developed. For Allo the all-important event is St Paul’s vision 
on the road to Damascus when ‘“‘Saul’s transformed eyes saw, 
on the Damascus road, Christ as God, and at the same time 
perceived the complete Christ of the epistles of the captivity, 


which have nothing to add on this essential point to the} 


Apostle’s fundamental ideas” (p. 149). 

In addition to this basic criticism there appear to be a 
number of other points on which Cerfaux’s views are unlikely 
to be shared by a majority of scholars, such as his rather strange 
interpretation of the New Testament words “saints” and 
“elect” as being in some way primarily connected with the 


Church in Jerusalem. Similarly, his attempt to find a clearly } 
marked eucharistic sense in the term “body of Christ” in all its} 


occurrences may be judged to have failed. It is not in any way 
less obvious that the book is an attractive and erudite presenta- 
tion of a vitally important topic. 


The translation seems to be quite reasonably adequate, f 
though, at times, one misses an exact rendering of the author's} 
own language. An example might be the translation of the note} 
on p. 113 (n. 3) where Cerfaux, while writing of St Paul’s use} 
of the term “temple of God”, declares: ‘““The apostle employs} 


word for word the expressions found in I Cor. iii, 16 ff. The 
individual application will, then, be in the nature of an inducted 


current, the primary and original current remaining the ideas} 


of the holiness of the whole Christian community. It is within 
the community that the Spirit of God descends and it is from 
the community that he communicates himself to (individual) 
Christians.”’ The useful metaphor from electrodynamics is not 
brought out by the English translation as it is found at p. 48, 
n. 8. 


Mgr Alfred Wikenhauser’s Pauline Mysticism: Christ in th} 
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| Mystical Teaching of St Paul’ is a translation of the second edition 
of Die Christusmystik des Apostels Paulus (Freiburg, 1956) by 
Fr Joseph Cunningham of St Malachy’s College, Belfast. The 
author in his preface to the second German edition claims that: 
' “The present work was the first study of St Paul’s mysticism to 
is} appear from a Catholic source.” In four chapters Wikenhauser 
studies, first, the forms in which St Paul expresses his doctrine 
(notably in the phrases “In Christ”, ““Of Christ”, and “Christ 
in us”); the nature of union with Christ; the means of union 
with Christ, i.e. God’s action in baptism; his action in calling 
| St Paul; and man’s action; and, finally, ‘““The specifically 
Christian character of Pauline mysticism.” It is in this last 
| chapter that the author institutes what is in effect a study in 
comparative religion, and is able to prove, as against the 
comparative religion school of A. Dietrich, R. Reitzenstein, 
|W. Heitmiiller and W. Bousset, that St Paul’s mysticism does 
not indicate him to have been an exponent of Oriental- 
| Hellenistic mysticism, and to “demonstrate in detail that his 
| mysticism is essentially different from this pagan mysticism” 
| (p. 166). The three essential differences, as Wikenhauser notes, 
| are: (1) The strictly monotheistic concept of God, derived by St 
| Paul from Judaism, as contrasted with the pantheistic tenden- 
cies of the Hellenistic mystical teaching. (2) St Paul’s clearly 
defined eschatology. ‘““There is no such thing in Hellenistic 
; mysticism.” (3) The fact that Paul’s mysticism is a “union with 
| a Person who once lived on this earth, underwent suffering and 
| death, was raised up by God’s power, and now sits at the right 
| hand of God” (pp. 166-7). 
| One feature of value is the author’s analysis of the Hermetic 
writings, which have been made known to many of us through 
| the work of Professor C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks and 
af The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, but even more by way of 
| Pére Festugiére and his four-volume masterpiece La Révélation 
| @ Hermes Trismégiste, with special reference to the fourth volume 
} entitled: ‘‘Le Dieu Inconnu et la Gnose’’. Later, as is only 
) fitting, the author has something to say about the good side of 
| the mystery religions, since: “‘it is only fair to point out that the 
| Inystery communities cannot be simply written off asa gathering 


1 Nelson (London, 1960), 256 pp., 25s. net. 
Vol. xLv1 SA 
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of scoundrels” (p. 231). This is emphatically an interesting 
book, and, as might be expected from the author of a New 
Testament Introduction that ranks with the best of its kind, is 
based upon a most intimate knowledge of the literature. 

It is a fact that many good philologists and skilled exegetes 
hold up their hands in despair when invited to read a book or 
an article on archaeology. They say, not without reason, that it 
is a highly specialized discipline, calling for a vast amount of 
field-work; that some of the plans of sites can be appreciated 
only by trained architects or surveyors; and that most of the 
important works on archaeology are prohibitively expensive. 
There is much truth in all this, and so the recent book of an 
excellent American antiquary, Professor G. Ernest Wright of 
Harvard, is all the more welcome. An Introduction to Biblical 
Archaeology is an abridgement of Wright’s earlier, very full 
work, published in 1957, Biblical Archaeology, which has been 
greatly praised. The abridgement is the work of the Rev. Roger 
Tomes of Leeds, and of it the author says: “There has been 
some slight rearrangement of material, some touching up here 
and there to meet the exigencies of a rapidly developing field of 
study, and a great deal of omission, though the main points are 
all here.’ The book! has been issued at a very moderate price, 
and contains neither plans nor illustrations. At the end of each 
of the ten chapters there is a series of references to texts and 
illustrations as these are found in many larger works, notably 
in J. B. Pritchard’s superb volumes The Ancient and Near East in 
Pictures (1954) and Ancient Near Eastern Texts (2nd edition, 
1955): 

One word of praise for the re-issue of Professor F. F. Bruce’s 
The New Testament Documents. Are they reliable? which in a 
hundred and twenty pages gives the ordinary reader a sure 
defence against rationalist attacks on the credibility of the New 
Testament writings. One misses a bibliography with sugges- 
tions for further reading.? 

jJoun M. T. BarTON 


1 Duckworth (London, 1960), 198 pp., 12s. 6d. 
2 The Inter-Varsity Fellowship (London), 120 pp., 3s. 6d. 
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SEVERANCE OF AN ARTERY BEFORE BURIAL 


May a Catholic stipulate in his Will that an artery in his 
wrist be severed before he is buried? May his parish priest 
promise him that this will be done? (M. J. R.) 


REPLY 


It is certainly unlawful for anyone, Catholic or not, to 
stipulate or request that one of his arteries shall be severed 
before he is buried, if his purpose is to ensure that, in the event 
of his death being apparent rather than real, it shall be made 
real by direct intervention, before his body is entombed.! The 
intention behind such a mandate is gravely sinful, because it 
provisionally contemplates direct suicide on the part of the 
testator and direct murder on the part of those who carry out 
his instructions. There is no moral difference between an abso- 
lute and a provisional intention of this kind. 

At first sight, it certainly looks as though a sinful intention 
is necessarily involved, because, if direct killing is not even 
provisionally willed, there would appear to be no logical reason 
for the mandate. But the kind of person who makes such a man- 
date is seldom moved by logical reasoning; or, at least, he has a 
practical logic all his own. His better judgement should and 
may satisfy him that the danger of being buried alive is imagin- 
ary and can be effectively excluded by the normal precautions, 
but the idea haunts him all the same. What he really seeks is, 
not a future act of provisional killing, but a present relief from 
an irrational obsession. Were there no means of distinguishing 
with certainty between real and apparent death, so that only a 
pledge of provisional killing after apparent death could relieve 
his present anxiety, he could not lawfully ask or be promised 
relief in this way. But such a pledge is not necessary to his 
effective comfort. There are definite signs, notably the onset 
of putrefaction, by which the advent of real as distinct from 

1 Cf. Noldin-Schmitt, Summa T.M., I, n. 339: Aertnys-Damen, T.M., I, n. 574. 
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merely apparent death can be established with certainty, nor 
does a conscientious doctor sever arteries, or even sign the cer- 
tificate required for burial, until death has been so established, 
Once this certainty has been achieved, acts which until then 
would have been prohibited as probably lethal become lawful 
for a sufficient reason, and, inasmuch as they can be lawfully 
performed, they can be lawfully requested or required in a 
person’s will. From the moral point of view, there is no intrinsic 
difference between instructing that one’s arteries shall be 
severed after real death has been established by the accepted 
signs, and instructing that one’s body shall be embalmed, or, 
for that matter, buried. All three procedures would directly 
terminate life, if it still endured. Where they differ is in the 
extrinsic fact that only the first is commonly intended for this 
very reason. 

It would, however, seem possible for the testator to limit his 
intention to the intrinsically lawful object, i.e. severance of an 
artery after his death has been established with certainty. If so, 
he can lawfully exact a promise to this effect from his executors, 
as a means of ridding his mind of its present irrational but 
otherwise ineradicable obsession. Since the object of the promise 
is morally honest, it must be carried out, provided that scandal 
can be avoided. It could be binding in justice and even sub 
gravi, but, unless there is clear evidence of this, it can be pre- 
sumed to bind in fidelity only.1 One doubts, however, whether 
the testator’s parish priest could prudently undertake an obliga- 
tion of this kind. It would seem more appropriate for him to 
ensure that the testator’s intention is correctly limited, and to 
promise, at most, that he will not stand in the way of its honest 
implementation. 


SHOULD A FIxED CHARGE BE MADE FOR 
VoTIvVE CANDLES? 


A votive-candle stand which includes a box for “Offerings”, 
but carries no price label, collects, in the course of a year, fout 
and a half times the amount of money spent on the purchase d 

1 Cf. A. Bride, in L’Ami du Clergé, 11 March 1954, pp. 153-4. 
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the candles used. Is there any obligation to state a reasonable 
fixed charge on the stand? In either case, is it quite in order to 
apply the profit to the general purposes of the parish? (Michael.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1178: “Curent omnes ad quos pertinet, ut in ecclesiis 
illa munditia servetur, quae domum Dei decet; ab iisdem 
arceantur negotiationes et nundinae, quanquam ad finem pium 
habitae; et generatim quidquid a sanctitate loci absonum sit.” 

Canon 1536, §1: ““Nisi contrarium probetur, praesumendum 
ea quae donantur rectoribus ecclesiarum, etiam religiosorum, 
esse ecclesiae donata.” 

There is certainly no obligation of common law to state a 
fixed reasonable price for votive candles supplied in churches 
for the devotional use of the faithful, or to indicate the price 
on the stand. Indeed, inasmuch as the sale of candles for profit 
is a form of negotiatio, it should, according to the strict inter- 
pretation of canon 1178, be excluded from churches; and one 
of the reasons why the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, in 1932, ordered 
the practice to be discontinued in the churches subject to his 
jurisdiction was that “it gives the impression of being encour- 
aged for the sake of financial gain’’.1 It is only on the assump- 
tion that the sale of votive candles is conducted primarily for 
the convenience and devotion of thé faithful that canonists 
commonly defend the custom which exempts this particular 
traffic from the scope of the law. 

It would therefore seem that, far from there being any 
obligation to declare the conditions of the sale, it is more in 
keeping with the mind of the Church to eliminate the notion 
of a sale altogether, and, if candles are provided for the con- 


| venience of worshippers, to leave the reimbursement of the 


cost to their generosity. A collecting-box with the simple legend 
“Offerings” excellently serves this purpose. If the offerings of 
those who take candles does not meet the cost, even after the 
short-fall has been tactfully brought to their attention, the 


1 Tue Ciercy Revew, March 1951, XXXV, p. 187, quoting L’Osservatore 
Romano, 19 March 1932. 
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rector of the church need not hesitate to withdraw the supply, 
for there is no reason why individuals should indulge their 
private devotion at public expense. If, as in the happy and 
more common experience of “Michael”, the offerings con- 
siderably exceed the cost to the church, there is room only for 
gratitude that private devotion has been made the occasion of 
public liberality. 

Unless a specific purpose has been designated for the 
offerings, as is often done in connexion with the Christmas 
crib, it is not only quite in order but positively obligatory to 
apply the freely donated surplus (“‘profit”’ only to the mercen- 
ary-minded) to the general purposes of the church or parish, 
because, by canon 1536, §1, anything given to the rector of a 
church must be presumed given to the church, except where 
the contrary is proved. 

L. L. McR. 


THe New RuvuBRICS AND THE NuPTIAL BLESSING 


What changes, if any, are made by the new rubrics in the | 


giving of the Nuptial Blessing? (S.) 


REPLY 


The Nuptial Blessing is dealt with in the new general 
rubrics of the Missal under the part dealing with votive Masses 
of the II class (nn. 378-81). 

The Blessing remains inseparable from the celebration of 
Mass, and a special form of it—different from the one provided 
in the Missal—given in the Roman Ritual (tit. VIII, Cap. III) 
for use when Mass is not celebrated but the Blessing is allowed— | 
may be used only by papal indult (n. 381, a).} 

No change is made in the new rubrics about the prohibition 
of the Blessing. It remains excluded: (i) within the closed 
seasons, unless the local Ordinary, for a just cause, allows it (a. 


Q a a by centenary custom in England (cf. Mahoney, Questions and Answers, 
- 322), 
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378); (ii) if both parties are not present (e.g. in a marriage by 
proxy) or had already received the blessing—at least the 
woman—at a previous marriage (n. 381, c.); (iii) during the 
Sacred Triduum or on 2 November (n. 381, d); and of course 
(iv) at a mixed marriage (C. J. C. Canon 1102). 

The special votive Mass pro Sponsis is excluded (a) whenever 
the Blessing is entirely prohibited (nn. 379, 381, c); (b) when- 
ever any votive Mass is excluded because in any church there 
is the obligation to celebrate a conventual Mass, or carry out 
the liturgy of Candlemas Day, or say the Rogations Mass, and 
no other priest is available to say these Masses (n. 326); (c) on 
all days on which a votive Mass of II class is forbidden, i.e. on 
Sundays and feasts of I class, the vigils of Christmas and Pente- 
cost, during the octaves of Easter and Pentecost, and on Ash 
Wednesday, and first three week-days of Holy Week;! (d) on 
Sundays of II class (nn. 341, 379). Formerly the votive Mass 
was not allowed on a double of II class, or on any of the holy 


' days of obligation, even the suppressed ones, so the new rubric 


extends the number of days on which the special Mass may be 
celebrated. 
When this Mass is excluded but the Blessing is allowed, it 


-is then given in the Mass of the day, and the prayers of the 


votive Mass are added under one conclusion to the prayers of 
the Mass of the day, even on days when this is not allowed in 
other votive Masses of II class: i.e. the liturgical days given 
under nn. 1, 2, 3 and 8 of the table of these days, n. 91. In any 
case both the Blessing and votive Mass, and even its com- 
memoration in the Mass of the day, are excluded during the 
S. Triduum and on 2 November (n. 381, d). 

When both the votive Mass and the Blessing are pro- 
hibited, they may take place on the most suitable free day 
following the marriage (n. 380). It does not matter how long 
afterwards the blessing is imparted (cf. C. J. C. canon 1101, §1). 

Formerly the votive Mass pro sponsis though it was privi- 
leged because of the days on which it was permitted, was, on 
the other hand, only a private votive Mass of simple rite, and so 
it was celebrated without Gloria in excelsis Deo, with occurring 
commemorations and any oratio imperata (provided, since the 


1 The Blessing itself is excluded during the Triduum Sacrum. 
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reform of 1955, these did not, with the prayer of the Mass, ex- 
ceed three in number) and the ferial tone was used for the 
prayers, Preface and Pater noster. Now the Nuptial Mass has the 
standing of a votive Mass of II class, and so has Gloria, only one 
commemoration, no oratio imperata, and the solemn tone for the 
celebrant’s chant (n. 343). 


Hoty ComMMuNION Durinc EXPOSITION 


Is it correct to state that the law about not giving Holy 
Communion at an altar where Exposition is in progress does 
not apply to the Mass of Deposition for the closing of the Forty 
Hours’ Prayer? (Gregorius.) 


REPLY 


It is not. The law about not giving Holy Communion at an 
altar where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed is very strict. | 
Apart from real necessity, or a grave cause, or a special indult 
of the Holy See, it is absolutely forbidden—and the S. Con- | 
gregation of Rites has repeated the prohibition several times 
and in rather strong terms (S.R.C. 34481, 3482, 3505}3,° 3525%, 
4353 and 27 July 1927, when the Congregation declared that | 
decrees 3448 and 4353 are in full force)—to distribute Holy 
Communion either during Mass, or before or after Mass, at an 
altar where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. Surely it is, | 
normally, possible to give Holy Communion at another altar 
and S.R.C. supposes this to be the case. 

Jj. B. O'C 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SINGING THE LESSONS AND THE COMMON 
Sir, 


(1) Dealing with the two lessons which precede the Passion on 
Good Friday, the 1958 edition of Fortescue-O’Connell says that they 
are to be read in tono lectionis, i.e. “‘on one note, the last words of 
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each sentence a little slower and softer” (p. 292, footnote 7). This 
seems to be an erroneous explanation of the fonus lectionis. Of the 
various tones of the lesson given in the liturgical books, not one is 
a pure monotone. The third (1916) edition of Miiller states explicitly 
that the Good Friday lessons are to be sung “in the proper tone, i.e. 
with the drop of five tones at the periods, as in the case of the Prophecies 
on Holy Saturday” (p. 181). There seems to be no rubric in the new 
Holy Week ceremonies to justify the monotoning of these lessons. 

(2) Your correspondent A. E. (THe CLercy Review, Feb. 1961, 
p. 110) may be interested in the following quotations from a reply 
given in Worship, February 1961, p. 194: 


The whole purpose of the several rubrics which direct the 
celebrant to say the Gloria, creed, etc., is that he—as well as 
the people or choir—should pray these sacred songs or hymns, 
This purpose is certainly achieved if the celebrant sings the 
words of prayer. He satisfies the literal requirement and in fact 
does more: he adds his singing and he manifests his unity with 
the congregation of the faithful. 

But the most significant of all, since it is an integral part of 
the eucharistic prayer itself, is the common singing of the Sanctus 
by the priest and the people together. 

On this point the authoritative statement issued at the 
command of the Belgian bishops should be sufficient guide: “If 
the Sanctus-Benedictus is chanted according to a simple melody, 
it is preferable that all—celebrant, ministers, schola, and people 
—-sing this hymn together.” 


(Rev.) J. HARTE, s.J. 


» Canisius College, 


102, Mona Vale Road, 
Pymble, N.S.W. 


ENGLISH IN THE LITURGY 


| Sir, 


A loud hear! hear! to the Bishop of Aberdeen’s advocacy of a 


» vernacular liturgy. 


May I suggest a minor reason for an English Mass? Most Catholics 


) seem to think that Latin is of the essence of the Mass. If on their 
_ Continental holidays they heard Mass in several different languages 
| they might begin to realize what Mass is. 


ion on | 


it they | 
rds of | 





(Rev.) GzorFREY CooPER 


46, Park Grove, 
Hull 
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MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
Sir, 

I am hoping shortly to publish a Memoir by Mr Joseph Jerome 
of the late Montague Summers (1880-1948), scholar and man of 
letters. In his book Mr Jerome devotes a chapter to exhaustive con- 
sideration of the puzzle of Summers’s holy orders. His Anglican 
diaconate is recorded, and his period of theological study at St 
John’s College, Wonersh; but the source of the priestly orders which 
he later claimed is not satisfactorily established, owing to the un- 
fortunate dispersal after this death of Summers’s private papers. 

In the absence abroad of Mr Jerome, I would like to appeal to 
any of your readers who may be able to throw light on this matter 
to get in touch with me while there is still time, before the memoir 
is committed to the Press. 

Montague Summers was never on the clergy list of any English 
Catholic diocese; but he often gave it to be understood that he had 
been ordained in Italy, and there are reasons for believing that this 
may well have been so. But it is also possible that such ordination 
may have been at the hands of an episcopus vagans. It would be a 


matter of satisfaction if the question could be authorititatively 


resolved. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ceci. Woo.F 
24, Victoria Square, 
London, S.W. 1 


FourTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SACRED Music 


The Fourth International Congress of Sacred Music will be held 
in Cologne from 22 to 30 June 1961. Choirs from Great Britain will 
be taking an important part. The choir of St Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, under its director Arthur Oldham, has been chosen to 
sing the music of William Byrd for the Proper of the principal High 
Mass of the Congress. It is hoped that this choir will also give a 
short recital of sacred music to include pre-Reformation works by 
Scottish composers and “‘Missa Brevis” of Benjamin Britten. The 
Westminster Diocesan Choir, under its director Fr Wilfred Purney, 
has been invited to give a concert of English sacred music. The 
programme will consist of works by outstanding composers ranging 
from John Dunstable to Henry Purcell. 

To meet the expenses of the choirs and delegation from Great 
Britain, an appeal has been issued with the approval and support of 
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His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and His 
Grace the Archbishop of St Andrews and Edinburgh. It is esti- 
mated that a sum of £2000 will be needed. Contributions should be 
sent to the Rev. Wilfrid Purney, c/o. The Church Music Association, 
22 St Martin’s House, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. Corres- 


ome 
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con- | pondence in connexion with the Congress is being dealt with by 

7. the Church Music Association at the same address. 
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The English Mystical Tradition. By David Knowles (Burns & Oates, 

glish 1961. 255.). 

° had In 1928 Dom David Knowles produced The English Mystics, a book 

t this } which has given many a stimulating introduction to that notable 

ation | band of writers in the fourteenth century, and now he brings out 

be 4} his mature judgement on them. 

tively It is well to be clear at once that throughout the book the author 
takes mysticism in the strict sense of an experience of God which is 
beyond the natural powers of the soul to attain; the immediate 

OLF contact with God without the intervention of any natural activity 
in the faculties. This is, of course, a strict and proper use of the term, 
though it is commonly used in a rather wider sense to include a 
divine action on the soul which is yet perceptible by the natural 

uUsIC | powers. ; 

held Professor Knowles applies this view of mysticism as a yardstick 

oe whereby to judge the English mystics. The one who measures up 

in will most easily, of course, is the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, for 

edral, this treatise was fully in the Dionysian tradition as understood in 

va ; the Middle Ages, and is an exposition of contemplation in the strict 

| Hig sense. The comparison of the Cloud with the most original part of 

give 4) the teaching of St John of the Cross, that on the passive purgation 

a | of the Nights of the soul, is interesting. The full doctrine of St John 

“4 “tis hardly in the Cloud, but it is adumbrated. The idea of contempla- 

ae tion as a development of the life of grace, however, would seem to 

c. in¢) be much less clear in the Cloud than in Hilton. Hilton, indeed, 

anging though in many ways so entirely within the tradition presents 

Great difficulties, and there are features in the Scale about which one would 

eceell have liked more enlightenment. While he is very clear about the 


necessity for transcending the imagination, for example, he seems 
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less so about transcending the intellect (Bk. II, 30), and there is the 
question of his attitude to the humanity of Christ. 

Richard Rolle and Margery Kempe do not qualify as mystics at 
all. They are examined with scrupulous fairness, but most would 
agree that their experiences, even if they fall under what would 
generally be called mysticism, were not of a high order, and that 
even Rolle is not of importance for the contribution he makes to our 
knowledge of the subject. Julian of Norwich herself does not qualify 
by her visions, but in a chapter of great sympathy and insight Pro- 
fessor Knowles is inclined to think that she may have had the full 
mystical experience later. Of great interest is the chapter on Fr 
Augustine Baker. From his point of view Professor Knowles naturally 
has no difficulty in showing that active contemplation is a contradic- 
tion in terms, and that Fr Baker’s prayer of acts, even infused acts, 
was not contemplation at all, and it is difficult not to agree with him 
that poor Fr Baker’s efforts in practising what was almost certainly 
the exercise of the Cloud, while they produced curious physical 
effects had little or no spiritual content. 

Professor Knowles is interested in mysticism only in the highest 
sense, and it is unfortunate that, although he recognizes that others 
may be led by lower ways and that what matters is performing the 
will of God, his enthusiasm leads him to adopt here and there a 
slight air of disparagement for anything less than the highest. If 
those even on a “low and commonplace level of spirituality”’ can 
find help or inspiration in the mystics, and there are those who 
think they can, it might be argued that they are entitled to do so. 
Professor Knowles would call this a degradation of the mystics, and 
it might be so, if those who read them did not recognize the facts of 
their position and themselves claimed the title. All would agree that 
the ultimate union of the soul with God must be entirely super- 
natural, and it is not in question that it is the highest experience a 
man can have on earth. We are indeed moving among the high 
things of God, and must have reverence for His working in great 
souls. 

The pity, perhaps, is that Professor Knowles did not allow him- 
self more room. It is amazing how every aspect of the subject is 
covered, including a history of the evolution of mystical theology, 
in what is not a very large book, but sometimes we are tantalized by 
having our interest or our curiosity aroused without having it fully 
satisfied, particularly in the matter of sources and influence. But 
we must be grateful for what we have got, and there will be few who 
do not have their ideas on the subject clarified by this book. 

GERARD SITWELL, 0.S.B. 
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Some Schools of Catholic Spirituality. Edited by Jean Gautier, pP.s.s 
Translated by Cathryn Sullivan, r.s.c.J. 384 pp. (Desclée Com- 
pany. $4.75.) 

In THE preface, in which the editor deals with “Catholic Spiritu- 

ality and Schools of Spirituality”, he states that the aim of this book 

is “to give, if not a complete idea, at least a satisfying one of Cath- 

olic spirituality, and its different forms”. Jacques Winandy, 0.s.B., 

writes on “‘Benedictine Spirituality”, Valentin Breton, 0.F.M., on 

“Franciscan Spirituality”, Pie Regamey, o.P., on “Principles of 

Dominican Spirituality”, Paul-Maire de la Croix, 0.c.p., on ‘“‘Car- 

melite Spirituality”, Pierre Pourrat, p.s.s., on ““The Spirituality of 

the Imitation of Jesus Christ”, Pinard de la Boulaye, s.Jj., on “‘Igna- 
tian Spirituality”, Francis Vincent on “The Spirituality of Saint 

Francis of Sales”. The editor contributes a chapter on “‘Oratorian 

Spirituality”’, in which he presents the teaching of Bérulle, Condren, 

Olier and St John Eudes, and Eugéne Masure discusses ““Trends in 

Contemporary Spirituality in France”. La Spiritualité Catholique, of 

which this book is a translation, appeared in 1953. Lists of books in 

English providing further reading matter on the various spirituali- 

ties dealt with have been prepared by the translator. 

Generally speaking and in so far as is possible within the limits of 
| afew chapters the editor has succeeded in his purpose. The transla- 
tion, however, is far too literal, which makes for rather dull reading, 
though not always quite so pedestrian as in: ‘‘M. Olier did not resist 
the illness that carried him off” (p. 297). At times the translation is 
careless: ““To adore the Trinity and with Christ to pay Him all we 
owe Him...” (p. 299). There are sentences that betray a failure to 
understand the French: “‘Je suis tant homme que rien plus’? becomes “‘I 
am more man than anyone else” (p. 272), and “‘le blanc de la perfec- 
tion” is turned into “the whiteness of perfection” (p. 268), which is 
meaningless. What is one to make of: “‘Lacordaire’s silence about 
our Lady and that of the preacher who one day declared, as if it 
were a challenge: ‘Gentlemen, Mary is the Queen of my heart’ ” 
(p. 109)? 

NM. 5. & 


The Science of the Cross. By Edith Stein. Translated by Hilda Graef. 
xxii +- 243 pp. (Burns Oates. 30s.) 


ALTHOUGH written to order to celebrate in 1942 the quatercentenary 
of the birth of St John of the Cross, this study of his character and 
| writings is much more than a mere tribute. It is, as the Dutch Car- 
melite Provincial says in his Preface, a personal confession, an 
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attempt by a daughter of Carmel to explain the life and teaching of 
her spiritual Father from her own point of view. 

This point of view was determined by Edith Stein’s intellectual 
formation in the phenomenological school of Husserl. Phenomen- 
ology is an analytical system, seeking to discover the essence of 
things, especially the essence of the ego. Its method of analysis is 
well suited to explain the symbolism of St John; there are pages of 
fine analysis in this study, explaining, for instance, the meaning of 
the Cross and of the Nights. It is suited, too, to describe the 
psychological basis of the mystical experience; the author’s account 
of the deeper layers of the soul has much in common with the 
doctrine of the “‘mens”’’, as St Augustine and St Thomas expound 
it. 

But this philosophical approach tends to produce an unbalance 
in the exposition. It is not that she ignores grace and faith, essential 
elements in any explanation of Christian mysticism; but she is some- 
what hazy about their functioning. Hence she does not, it appears, 
see the universal and necessary role of faith in all the degrees of 
prayer. And she makes an inadmissible distinction between the 
union with God by grace and the union by infused contemplation; 
for even if one admits some radical difference between acquired and 
infused contemplation, grace is operative throughout. It is to an 
extraordinary activity of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost that we must 
assign the mystical union; but this does not involve a distinction in 
kind between ordinary supernatural union and mystical prayer. It is 
not surprising that the author cannot find in St John definite 
support for her theory. She falls back on St Teresa; but St Teresa 
was not writing as a theologian. 

This theological inadequacy is to be found in one chapter in- 
serted in the long second section of the book devoted to a comment- 
ary on St John’s poetical and prose works. Except for the com- 
mentary on the Spiritual Canticle the rest of her commentary is 
objective and admirable. Of the other two sections the first is pre- 
liminary and outlines the sources of St John’s devotion to the Cross, 
namely certain spiritual experiences of his youth, his study of the 
Scriptures, his devotion to the Mass, and his visions. The third 
section, “The Imitation of the Cross,” shows how he applied his 
teaching in his personal sufferings and in his spiritual direction. 

Edith Stein had to leave her book incomplete when she was 
hurried away to her own Calvary at Auschwitz. As a Jewess she be- 
longed to the persecuted race. Her book carries an undertone of 
personal suffering. 


j.c. 
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To Heaven with Diana. By Gerald Vann, o.P. 158 pp. (Collins. 16s.) 


WE HAVE learnt over the years to rejoice in a new book from the 
pen of Fr Gerald Vann. His books are always worth reading, each 
in its own way going to the heart of spirituality, with a discernment 
which is swift and penetrating, wise and kindly. He is deep in his 
urgency of spirit, but gently pastoral for his readers. It is not for 
nothing that his Divine Pity must be a best seller. 

The present book under review is not like any of the rest, because 
here Fr Vann is more of a commentator on the spiritual advice of a 
fellow Dominican than an author in his own right. For the essence 
of this work is a series of letters which passed between two souls 
given over to God as long ago as the foundation of the Order; 
in fact, a correspondence begun just after the death of St Dominic 
himself. It says something for the beauty of the letters and the skill 
of the Englishing that they are alive and meaningful today. 

We, alas, only get one side of the correspondence, because the 
other has been lost or destroyed in the passage of time. The author 
of the letters is Jordan of Saxony, first head of the new Province 
which centred on Bologna, and then Master General of the Order. 
His spiritual daughter is Diana C’Andalo, daughter of a great family 
of the Bologna region, who against the opposition of her kith and 
kin flees to the cloister, is seized back again, only to return. Jordan 
it is who melts the hardness of their attitude, and thereafter the 
bond grows, and is strengthened over the years between the two 
souls, not least through their letters. 

There are, then, two halves to the book. First there is a clear 
and enchanting account of the two people, with their background, 
and the colourful scene of that age, drawn with a fine pen. Next 
there are the letters, fifty in all, with an odd half dozen, not to 
Diana, added as an appendix. Filled with scriptural quotation and 
deeply spiritual, they deserve to be read today. 

M. H. 


Suort NOorTICEs 


Brother Solomon. By W. J. Battersby, pH. D. 181 pp. (Burns Oates. 
30s.) 

A BouLocne vintner’s son, Nicholas LeClercq resigned from the 

family business at the age of twenty-two to join the de la Salle 

Congregation, in which he became successively teacher, novice 

master and secretary to the Superior-General. He crowned an 

exemplary life with a martyr’s death in the September massacres of 
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1792, and was beatified by Pius XI. Dr Battersby’s scholarly, wells: 
documented, and readable biography details the peaceful, though | 
busy, round of Brother Solomon’s religious life of some twenty 

years prior to the Revolution, the tragic impact of the Revolution | 
on the consciences of Catholics, and the uncontrolled savagery of the” 
“‘Septembriseurs”’. There are six illustrations and an index. a 
THREE excellent little works of proved spiritual value have been i 
reprinted by Messrs Burns Oates. They are The Spiritual Combat, by 
Lorenzo Scupoli; Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, by St Alphonsus; and 
Eucharistic Meditations, extracted from the writings and instructions 
of St John Vianney. 


Meditations on the Love of God. By John Nicholas Grou, s.J. 192 pp. 


(Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 


Tuis latest addition to the Orchard Books is a reprint of the transla-_ 
tion made by the Benedictine nuns of Teignmouth and published in 
1928. The book is in substance a series of meditations for a retreat of” 
eight days, three meditations to a day. ; 

Grou, like Lallemant, maintained among the Jesuits a cons 
templative tradition based on the Exercises of St Ignatius. He has) 
been criticized for an inadequate attention to the virtue of hope; 
but an ordinary reader will not advert to this deficiency. Grou wa 
a favourite author of von Higel and of Abbot Cuthbert Butler, who" 
rightly describes him as very ingoing and very exacting but full of 
sweet reasonableness. : 


j.c 


Lo Studio del latino e del tomismo nella luce di Roma. By Cardinal André 
Jullien. Traduzione dal francese di Giuseppina Palli. 78 PP 
(Presbyterium, Roma. No price given.) 


A BOOKLET giving the text of conferences delivered to the students of 
the French Seminary in Rome about Latin, St Thomas and the 
privilege of studying in Rome. Hortatory not dialectical, and aimed 
at arousing the fervour of youthful students rather than convincing 
the doubtful questioner. 
Cc. D. 
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